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It is usual, in presenting the portrait of any illustrious or distinguished indi- 
vidual, to accompany it with a biographical sketch, more or less in detail, ac- 
cording to circumstances, with a view to give increased interest in contemplat- 
ing the subject of the plate. Upon the present occasion the task is one of ex- 
traord:nary difficulty ; for, how shall we be able to crowd the multifarious yet im- 
portant actions of him who, without exaggeration, may be called ‘‘ the foremost 
men of all this world,” into the small space which must necessarily be allotted 
thereto: and, on the other hand, how shall we venture to do that which may 
tend to diminish his great lustre by passing hastily over some events and leav- 
ing others altogether out of account? The mere chrenology of events in the 
life of the illustrious Duke, would, if duly registered, take up more room than 
at present we cam dedicate to the whole subject ; we trust, nevertheless, that 
our readers will find some satisfaction in the very compressed account which is 
here given. 

The ancesters of the Duke of Wellington were named Cowley, afterwards 
corrupted into Colley. They were of high respectability in the County of 
Rutland, England, but emigrated to Ireland in the reign of Henry VIII. having 
received from that monarch certain royal grants. 
mily of Colley were distinguished, during several generations, in the senate, the 
forum, and the field, in each of which they held offices of great trust and im- 
portance. The grandfather of the Duke assumed the name of Wesley (now 
Wellesley) on succeeding to the property of his cousin Garret Wesley, of Dan- 
gan ; he was afterwards created Baron of Mornington; his eldest son, Garret, 
succeeded, and was afterwards created Viscount Wellesley and Earl of Morning- 
ton: this last named nobleman was the father of the present Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, of Mr. Wm. Wellesley (Pole,) of Arthur, the subject of this brief me- 
moir, and of several other children. 

The distinguished subject of this sketch was born at Dangan Castle, near 
Dublin, on Tuesday, the Istday of May, 1769, being the same year in which 
his great martial antagonist, Napoleon, was born.* 
hero was but a child, but his excellent mother sedvulously attended to his educa- 
tion. Having early taken a strong predilection for a military life, he was sent 
to the celebrated military school at Angiers, where, under the distinguished 
Pignerol, he learnt much of the theory of bis future profession, and, at the same 
time, acquired a large fund of general and useful knowledge. It was on the 
25th December, 1787, that he received his first commission, as ensign in the 41st 
Foot, but the country being then in profound peace, he was permitted, for some 
time, to continwe his studies and exercises in the military school. Successively 
he advanced through the grades of Lieutenant, Captain, and Major, and on the 
30th of September, 1793, he was appointed Lieutenant-Colone! in the 33d Re- 
giment, a corps which, for many years, was a distinguished favorite with him, 
and which he at last only left for the Guards 

In 1793 the war having brokea out with France, Lieutenant Colonel Welles- 
ley was called into active service under Lord Moira, and his earliest fields of 
action were,singular to say, aliost on the very same plains on which his triumphs 
as a soldier were afterwards crowned. In 1794 he commanded an Infantry brigade 
in the memorable campaign in which the late Duke of York commanded in 
Holland, and in which Lord Moira retreated through Fianders. The service on 
this occasion was a most severe one : hunger, cold, and privations of every kind 
were the lot of the army, and Colonel Wellesley here acquired an experience of 
the vicissitudes of a soldier's life, which, subsequently, stood him in good stesd, 
and has been manifested to the comforts of thousands whom he afterwards 
commanded. awe this arduous retreat Colonel Wellesley displayed the most 
correct judgment and deliberate coolness ; with three battalions he covered the 
movements of the army, and evinced many of the best qualities of the future 
greatcaptain. In 1795 the troops arrived in England, the 33d was sent to Ire- 
land to recruit, and Colonel Wellesley enjoyed a comparative leisure until his 
brother accepted the office of Governor General of British India. 

In the year 1797 the Earl of Mornington was appointed Governor General of 
India, and was accompanied by Colonel Wellesley and his brave 33d Regiment. 
They arrived in the spring of 1798, and from that time till their return in 1805, 
these distinguished brothers had acontinued life of action and achievements both 
honorable in themselves and of the highest importance to Indian interests. It is 
altogether impossible,in this sketch,even to name,in detail,the exploits and servi- 
ces rendered by Colonel Wellesley in India; it must suffice to say that he crush- 
ed the power of the brave, but cruel and treacherous Tippoo Sultaun, taking 
the strong hold of Seringapatam, at which that monarch lost his life, and his fa- 
mily their power ; that he quelled a dangerous and extensive design of Doondiah 
Waugh, a notorious freebooter, whose force was of so alarming an extent as to 
threaten the security of the East India Company’s possessions ; but, above all, 
that Colonel, now become Major General Wellesley, brought to a final and fortu- 
nate issue the Mahratta war, which not only increased, in considerable degree, 
the British power, dominion, and influence, but placed them in such security 
that no insurrectionary movements could operate to diminish them. It was in 
the Mabratta war that Major General Wellesley fought the celebrated battle 
of Assye, in which, with a force not exceeding 4500 men in all, of whom 
more than half were native troops, hie utterly defeated an army of exceeding 
50,000 fighting men. 

But, in this last named remarkable war, the talents of Major General Welles- 
ley were engaged in more than a military capacity ; to him was confided the 
discretionary power of war and peace, the nature and extent of stipulations with 
the enemy, and the means of enforcing them. All this he performed with such 
a solidity of 1 gery such a sagacity of observation, and such an evidently 
intimate knowledge ef the parties with whom he had to deal, that his diploma- 
ey in India stands upon a par of excellency with his great military tact. in all 
bis proceedings, whether as commander of troops, governor of Seringapatam, 
or Commissioner under the Governor General, he evinced the noblest qualities, 
the clear discerning mind, the prompt decision and execution, the inflexible de- 
termination, together with the most scrupulous care and attention to the wants 
and comforts of his army ; and mercy and humanity towards the natives of the 
seat of war, such as theretofore they had never imagined to exist among belli- 
gerents. His name was idolized in India, and most magnificent presents were 
offered to him in testimony of the respect in which he was held ; addresses also 
were made, couched in terins of the warmest gratitude. 

His country, also, was not backward to acknowledge his deserts. At the 
close of the war against Tippoo, the thanks of both houses of Parliament were 
voted to the Governor General, and to the officers and soldiers who had fought 
under the British flag ; and Lord Mornington was created Marquis Wellesley 
In 1804 the latter prepared to return to England, accompanied by Major Gene- 
tal Wellesley, who had again received the thanks of Parliament. The East 
India Company had already, at Calcutta, presented him with a sword of 1000 
guineas value; in September, of that year, he was elected a Knight Compa- 
nion of the most honorable order of the Bath; and the natives of India. at his de 
parture, vied with each other in the expression of gratitude for what he had done, 


_—-- 


¢ Napoleon was born 15th August 1769. The elegant compliment paid to the Duke 
©: Wellington, on this account, after the battle of Waterloo, is well known to all. 
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| but landed afterwards at Monde 
| rapid and long succession of betllians exploits, many of which were performed | 
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| than the offensive,to watch narrowly his own position, and only to start out upon 
| the enemy occasionally ; at all times he had to operate with forces inferior in 
His father died whilst our | 
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| and of regret at his leaving the country. Towards the close of the year 1805 | Lordship, at the close of the year, and a grant of one hundred thousand pounds 
| he arrived once more in his native country. 


was voted, for the purchase of an estate to support his dignity iu the peerage. 
| We may here remark, in accounting for an apparent slip in the account of our ellesley con to 


It may not be out of place here to say that Sir Arthur 
| hero's promotions, that the Government at home had originally intended him to | hold the office of chief secretary for Ireland when he went to take the com- 
| act in the Egyptian expedition, and he was actually gazetted Brigadier General 


mand in Spain ; and that when reflections were cast upon him in the house for 
| therein, bearing date July 17, 1801, hence the next step, mentioned above, was | holding those two offices he proved that the civil duties had been well performed 
in his absence, and that he had not drawn a shilling of civil salary. 

On the Ist of January 1813 the Marquis of Wellington ceased his personal 
command of the 33d Regiment, being appointed Colonel of the Royal Horse 
Guards ; on the 4th of March his Lordship was elected a Knight of the Garter, 
anda Field Marshal, and about the same time he became a Portuguese Grandee 
of the first class with the title of Duke of Vittoria. The disasters of the- 
French now began to occur at both extremes of Europe, the affairs at Moscow 
and in Russia generally, being matched by those in Spain. The battle of Vit- 
toria was fought, that of the Pyrennees followed, then that of St. Sebastian of 
of the Bidassoa—which in effect was the first step towards the invasion of 
France itself—of Pampeluna, of the Nive, in short, brilliant achievements suc- 
ceeded each other so rapidly that they almost confused the mind to contemplate 
them. This year Soult was again sent to take the chief command of the French 
army, and bearing the proud title of Lieutenunt de l’Empereur, but he and his 
force were quickly driven within the confines of the French territories, where 
his illustrious antagonist lost no time in following him. We cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of extracting, from Wellington’s dispatches of November 
1813, a proof that this extraordinary commander was not flushed with victory 
beyond the discretion for which he has always been remarkable; but ever re- 
garding the best interests of all parties, he advised the government to make 
peace with Napoleon, if this could be done on advantageous terms to England, 
although he looked upon the cause of Napeleon as nearly lost. 

“T have taken measures to open a correspondence with the interior, by which 
I hope to know what passes, and the sentiments of the people, and I will take 
care to keep your Lordship acquainted with all that I may learn, In the mean- 
| time, I am convinced more than ever that Napoleon's power stands upon corrup- 
| tion, that he has no adherents in France but the principal officers of his army, 
| and the employes civils of the government, and possibly some of the new pro- 

prietors ; but even these last I consider doubtful. 

‘* Notwithstanding this state of things, I recommend to your Lordship to make 
| peace with him if you can acquire all the objects which you have a right to ex- 
| pect. All the Powers of Europe require Peace, possibly more than France, and 
| it would not do to found a new system of war upon the speculations of any indi- 
number, and, as regarded the Portuguese and Spanish troops, vastly inferior in | vidual on what he sees and learns in one corner of France. If Bonaparte be- 
order and discipline, against the most accomplished commanders in the French | comes moderate, he is probably as good a Sovereign as we can desire in France ; 
army, and against troops long elate with the military glories of the French | if he does not, we shall have another war in afew years; bat if my specula- 
ruler. tions are well founded we shall have all France against him; time will have 

And how shall we render even the faint shadow of justice to the merits of | been given for the supposed disaffection to his government $o produce its effect ; 
our iliustrious subject at this eventful period of his career? To give a name to | his diminished resources will have decreased his means~of correptiony-andeit» 
each individual item of the splendid wreath that adorns his honored head, would | may be heped that he will be engaged single-handed against insurgent France 
make a catalogue long enough for the entire biography of many a worthy, | and all Europe. ‘ 
we must therefore be satisfied with briefly alluding to his more distinguished As I shall move forward, whether in the winter or the spring, I can inquire 
fields of action, commencing with the battle of Roleia, ard proceeding to that of | and ascertain more fully the sentiments of the people, and the government can 
Vimiera ; then, after the disturbances at home, consequent upon the conven- | either empower me to decide toraise the Bourbon standard, orcan decide the 
tion of Cintra, and when he no longer had the confusion of conflicting anthori- | question hereafter themselves, after they shall have all the information before 
ties thrust upon him, bursts on the view a career of unparalleled glory. ‘Then | them which I can send them of the sentiments and wishes of the people. 
came on the long and rapid succession of victories, happy stratagems and pro-| ‘‘I can only tell you that, if I were a Prince of the house of Bourbon, nothing 
ceedings, to the final ejectment of the French power and forces from the last | should prevent me from now coming forward, not in a good housein London, 
foot of the Peninsula, The retreat to Corunna in January, 1809, the death of | but in the field in France; and if Great Britain would stand by him, I am 
Sir John Moore, and the embarkation of the British troops, seemed to have set | certain he would succeed. This success would be much more certain in & 
the seal of disaster onthe fate of Spain and Portugal: already Soult was in | month or more hence, when Napoleon commences to carry into execution the 
possession of Oporto and all the country behind him bowed under the yoke of | oppressive measures which he must adopt in order to try to retrieve his for- 
France, but the name of Wellesley was about to be heard, as it were that of a { tunes.” 
spirit of vengeance, against that insolent and obtrusive power which had presu-| The war of the Peninsula and the fortunes of the French ruler, were now 
med te dictate terms and erect rulers without any shadow of authority beyond | coming to their conclusion. Early in 1814 the Marquis of Wellington fought 
that of arrogant might. | the battles of Orthes and of Toulouse. On the 12th March the troops under Sir 

Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived at Lisbon on the 22d day of April, 1809, and | William Beresford marched into Bourdeaux which declared for the Bourbons; om 
was received with acclamation; early in May he passed the Douro and drove | the 12th April a suspension of hostilities took place, in consequence of Soult’s: 
Soult out of Oporto ; after clearing Portugal from the enemy he pursued his route | acknowledging the ‘provisional government” of France; and on the 5th of 
towards the Spanish Capital, and fought the celebrated battle of Talavera, which | May, Lord Wellington arrived in Paris, where he was received with all the 
action raised him to the peerage on the 26th August, 1809, as *t Viscount Wel- | honours due to his rank and services, and was particularly distinguished by the 
lington of Talavera and of Wellington, and Baron Douro of Wellesley in the ; allied sovereigns and by Marshal Blucher. At this time also he was created 
county of Somerset.” For a long time the peninsular campaign was a scene of | Marquis of Douroand Dukeof Wellington, both titles being of the United King- 
alternate advance and retreat on the part of the British, partly from the very | dom, and a grant uf half a million sterling was voted by acclamation for the 
defective co-operation and petty jealousies of the allies, partly from the insuffi- | purchase of an estate worthy the “hero of a hundred battles.” In Spain also, 
ciency of the necessary supplies from England, partly from the continued aug- | Ferdinand, who was now restored to the throne, granted to his Grace the perma- 
mentation of the French force which was poured iu incessantly, as if with the | nent distinction of Captain General of the Kingdom. His own grateful country 
stern determination to fix the rule of the Bonapartean family in those countries. | was lavish in the bestowal of honour and distinction to the transcendent soldier, 
Hence we see that, after the battle of Talavera, Lord Wellington found it pru- | and in August his Grace departed for Paris ina new character, that namely of 
dent to retire upon his steps, and, as usnal, watch vigilantly the motions of the | ambassador extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the court of Louis 
enemy. He therefore marched the army back into Portugal, and during a | XVIII. This office, however, he gave up in the beginning of 1815, to succeed 
twelve-month from this period we find him acting mainly on the defensive. Lord Castlereagh as British minister to the general Congress at Vienna. 

In February 1810, Lord Wellington was enabled again to advance into the in- But one more important rupture had yet to occur. Napoleon escaped from 
terior, his immediate object being not so much to clear the Peninsula as to de- | theisle of Elba, again he appeared at the head of the French Army, which ga- 
fend Portugal, and his plan of defensive operations at that time bas been the | thered round him as if by magic. The Duke of Wellington was chosen general- 
theme of military admiration ever since. It was not until the 27th Sept. of | issimo of the Allied armies,to oppose the newly attempted career of that remark- 
that year, that he fought in pitched field ; upon which day the memorable battle } able man, and the plains of Waterloo were to be the scene of the grand and 
of Busaco gave Massena a specimen of the British valour and skill; and soon | final contest.* The results as well as the details are well known ; and whilst it 
afterwards he retreated into winter quarters at Torres Vedras, where, well sup- | proved to one the last field,terminating in a hopeless exile and obscure death, to 
plied with provisions and necessaries, well secured against the enemy, and | the other it was the conclusion of a glorious military career, from which the hero 
having a clear passage to Lisbon in his rear, his army had needful repose whilst | passed into as splendid a course of action as a statesman, and into scenes equally 
the French were suffering under every privation. important to the well being of the country whose honour and dignity he had so 

The French army continued to receive reinforcements in the beginning of | long and successfully vindicated. May we not pause here for a moment and 
1811, and in March, Lord Wellington also received 5000 troops from England ; | contemplate the two great men who have cut such resplendent figures in the 
and now it became the turn of Massena to retreat, being closely pursued by his | world! 

Lordship In May the battle of Fuentes d’Onora was fought; the French 
army had retreated for the last time beyond the Portuguese frontiers, and hence- 
forth Portugal remained a peaceful ground. A rapid series of brilliant although 
minor actions followed in the course of the summer; the French ruler was so 
disappointed at the course of affairs in the Peninsula, that he recalled Massena, 
Ney, and- Junot, and gave the command to Marmont. In this same year oc- 
curred the battles of Albuera and Barros@, the former under the command of 
Sir William Beresford, the latter under that of Sir Thomas Graham; and on 
the 20th October a royal license was gazetted permitting Lord Wellington to 
accept the title of Condede Vimiera, and the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Tower and Sword, which had been conferred on him by the Prince Regent | 
of Portugal. Nor were these the only honours; the Spanish Cortes con- | 
ferred on his Lordship the rank of grandee of the first class, with the title of | 


Sir Arthur Wellesley, after a brief and ineffective service in Hanover, in 
| 1805-6, was appointed to the command of a coast district, and at this period, 
| viz., 10th April, 1806, he married the Hon. Elizabeth Pakenham, daughter of 
| the late Lord Longford, by whom he has issue, Arthur, Marquis of Douro, born 
| 3d Feorvary, 1807, and Charles, born January 16, 1808. Early in 1807 Sir 
| Arthur Wellesley was appointed chief secretary for Ireland, under the adminis- 
| tration of the Duke of Richmond, and became a privy councillor ; but such was 
the estimation in which his military talents were held, that when the Danish 
expedition was planned, in the summer of that year, Sir Arthur Wellesley ac- 
companied Lord Cathcart, and performed signal service on that memorable oc- 
casion. Again he, with his companions in arms, received the thanks of Par- 
liament, and had the honor, in his place in the House of Commons, to return 
thanks for them and himself. 

For some time Sir Arthur now attended to the duties of office and as a repre- 
sentative in Parliament. He was a strenuous supporter of a Protestant estab- 
lishment, and a Protestant government, yet he was one who thought that some 
concessions, properly guarded, ought to be made te the Catholics. In 1808, 
also, he brought ina bill for enforcing the residences of spiritual persons upon 
their benefices in Ireland, and for erecting churches and glebe-houses in that 
kingdom. But great events were at hand, and Sir Arthur was soon to add 
abundantly to the laurels he had already won, to enlarge, in a wonderful degree, 
| the glories of his country, and to add to the honours by which he was distin- 
| guished. 
| With the military rank of Lieutenant General, Sir Arthur Wellesley assumed 
| the command of the British forces inthe Peninsular war. The expedition con- 

sisted, originally, of 10,000 men; it arrived at Corunna on the 20th July, 1808, 
o Bay ; and, from this time, there is another 








under disadvantages and difficulties all but insurmountable. In the early part 


of the Peninsular campaigns he was compelled to act rather on the defensive 


NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON CONTRASTED. 

Col. Napier, who has been called, not inappropriately, the Thucydides of 
the History of our times, has given a candid description of the qualities which 
distinguished Napoleon and The Duke of Wellington, and has well described 
the characteristics of the Freneh and the English soldiery. The passage is a 
masterly one, and may well find a place in even a sketch like the present. 

“The impetuous valour and susceptibility of that people (The French)” 
says he, ‘‘are ill-suited fer Nemantian despair. Tlacean attainable object of 
war before a French soldier and he will make supernatural efforts to gain it, 
but failing, he becomes proportionally discouraged. Let some new chanee be 
opened, some fresh stimulus applied to his ardent sensitive temper, and he will 
rush forward again with unbounded energy ; the fear of death never checks him, 








’ : . . | he will attempt any thin But the unrelenting vigour of the British infantry 
alg Ciudad Rodrigo, which was likewise confirmed to him by English | “ sedtiaiiin aeens his ory out ; it was so proved in the Peninsula, where the 
The year 1812 commenced by his Lordship’s reduction of the strong post of sudden deafening shout, rolling ove ra angle battle, more full and terrible a 
Ciudad Rodr f hieh service he w f ae Wellington. and in that of any other nation, and fo lowed by the strong urwavering charge, often 
r a, Se Geese eotwEpD bo wee qaenten Raclof Wellington, ~ 4 | startled and appalled a French column before whese fierce and vehement as- 
April he succeeded in storming Badajos. In July be won the battle of Sala a ane hel anne wanld have gives WON 
Soa ey adie he - shit ate be ory Mo ‘* Napoleon's system of war was admirably adapted to draw forth and aug- 
ralissimo of the S sich army, the Regent 0 a gamle san Slee uis of | Ment the military excellence, and to strengthen the weakness of the national 
Torres Vedras oa the Prince Regent of En land seed him :o thedienias of | Character. His discipline, severe but appealing to the feelings of hope and ho- 
an English Ma: I ‘ d 8 -: atin ol bin _ | nour, wrought the quick temperament of the French soldiers to patience under 
g Marquis. In August the soi-disant King Joseph commenced his re sardships, and strong endurance under fire ; he taught the generals to rely on 
reat, and the Marquis of Wellington entered Madrid. From the battle of Sa PS; 6 6 > 
lamanca may be dated Sssurances that the Peninsula would « we ntually be cleared  % iphic accoulr he battle of Waterloo, extracted from McGregor's celebrated 
of the French. The thanks of both houses of Parliament were offered to his } work on the French Revolution, has lately appeared in the Albion 














of war. 





oe ergo 


~dash of a mighty wave, before which the barrier yielded, and the roaring fluod 
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their own talents, to look to the country wherein they made war, for resour- 
ces, and to dare every thing even with the smallest numbers, that the impetu- 
ous valour of France might have full play: hence the violence of their at- 
tacks. But he also taught them to combine all arms together, and to keep strong 
reserves, that sudden disorders might be repaired, and the dincoaseans troops 
have time to rally and recover their pristine spirit, certain that they would 
then renew the battle with the same confidence as before. He thus made 
his troops, not invincible indeed, nature had puta bar to that in the character 
of the British soldier, but so terribie and sure in war, that the number and 
greatness of their exploits surpassed those of all other nations; the Romans 
not excepted, if regard be had to the shortness of the period, nor the Macedo- 
vnians, if the quality of their opponents be considered. 

“ Let their amazing toils in the Peninsular war alone, which though so great 
and important was but an episode in their military history, be pores ered. ‘In 
Spain large armies will starve, and small armies will be beaten,’ was the say- 
ing of Henry IV. of France,and this was no light phrase of an indolent monarch, 
but the profound conclusion of a sagacious general. Yet Napoleon's enormous 
armies were so wonderfully organised, that they existed and fought in Spain 
for six years, and without cessation, for to them winters and summers were 
alike. Their large armies endured incredible toils and privations, yet were not 
starved out, nor were their small armies beaten by the Spaniards. And, for 
their daring and resource, a simple fact recorded by Lord Wellington will suf- 
fice. They captured more than one strong place in Spain without any provision 
of bullets save those fired at them by their enemies, having trusted to that 
chance when they formed the siege! Before the British troops they fell, but 
how terrible was the struggle! How many defeats they recovered from, how 
many brave men they slew, what changes and interposition of fortune occurred 
“before they could be rolled back upon their own frontiers! And this is the glo- 
» bm England, that her soldiers, and hers only, were capable of overthrowing 

m in equal battle.” 
n * * * * * * * 

*‘The Duke Wellington’s campaigns furnish lessons for generals of all na- 
‘tions, but they must always be peculiarly models for British commanders in 
future continental wars, because he moditied and reconciled the great princi- 
ples of art with the peculiar difficulties which attend generals controlled by 
politicians who, depending upon private intrigue, prefer parliamentary to national 
interests. An English commander must not trust his fortune. He dare not 
risk much, however conscious he may be of personal resources, when one disas- 
ter will be his ruin at home. His measures must, therefore be subordinate to 
this primary consideration. Lord Wellington's caution, springing from that 
source, has led friends and foes alike into wrong conclusions as to his system 
The French call it want of enterprise, timidity ; the English have 
denominated it the Fabian system. These are mere phrases. His system was 
the same as that of all great generals. He held his army in hand, keeping it 
with unmitigated labour, always in a fit state to march or to fight; and, thus 
prepared, he acted indifferently as occasion offered, on the offensive or defen- 
sive, displaying in both a complete mastery of his art. Sometimes he was in- 
debted to fortune, sometimes to his natural genius, but always to his untiriug 
industry, for he was emphatically a pains taking man. 

“That he was less vast in his designs, less daring in execution, neither 30 
rapid nor so original a commander as Napoleon, must be admitted, and being la- 
ter in the field of glory it is to be presumed that he learned something of the 
art from that greatest of all masters ; yet something besides the difference of 
genius must be allowed for the difference of situation; Napoleon was never, 
even in his first campaign of Italy, so harrassed by the French, as Wellington 
“was by the English, Spanish, and Portuguese governments. Their systems of 
war were however alike in principle, their operations being necessarily modi- 
fied by their different political positions. Great bodily exertion, unceasing 
‘watchfulness, exact combinations to protect their flanks and communications, 
without scattering their forces, these were common to both. In defence firm, 
cool, enduring ; in attack fierce and obstinate ; daring when daring was politic, 
but always operating by the flanks in preference to the front: in these things | 
they were alike, but in following up a victory the English general fell short of | 
the Frenchemperor. The battle of Wellington was the stroke of a battering 
rain, down went the wall in rains, ‘The battle of Napoleon was the sweli and 


poured onward, covering all. 

“ Yet was there nothing of timidity or natural want of enterprise to be dis- 
cerned in the English general’s campaigns. Neither was he of the Fabian 
School. He recommended that commander's system to the Spanisrds, but he 


She Albion. 


Exchanged into the 31st Regiment. 

Exchanged into the 18th Dragoons. 

Jane 80. Received a Company in the 58th Foot. 

Oct. 31. Again exchanged to the 18th Dragoons. 

April 30. Major in the 33d Foot. 

Sept. 30. Appointed Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Commanded a Brigade of Infantry during Lord Moira’s retreat through 
Flanders. Shortly afterwards was emp oyed in the expedition, under 
Admiral Christian, destined for the West Indies—and then accompanied 
his Regiment to India. 

May 3. Received the rank of Colonel by brevet. 

May 4. Colonel Wellesley attacked and took Seringapatam, for which 
he received thanks in public orders from General Harris. » 

Sept. 5 .He intercepted Dhoondia Waugh’s force at Conaghull, when 
Dhoondia himself and a great number of his followers were killed,and the 
whole body dispersed—for this Colonel Wellesley received the thanks of 
General Braithwaite, then in command of the forces at Madras, and also 
of the Governor General in Council. 

July 17. Brigadier General in Egypt. 

April 29. Obtained the rank of Major-General. 

April 21. After a forced march of 60 miles entered Poonah, possession 
of which had been taken by Holkar. Sept. 23. Major-General Welles- 
ley, with an army consisting only of 4,500 men, of whom about 2,000 
were Europeans, attacked and defeated, at Assaye, Scindiah’s army con- 
sisting of 38,500 cavalry, 10,500 infantry, 500 matchlocks, 560 rocket- 
men, and 90 pieces of ordnance. He next turned his attention to the 
Rajah of Berar's army, which he defeated on the plains of Agram. 

Dec. 14. Carried by storm the almost impregnable fortress of Gawil- 
ghar. 

Dec. 16. Signed atreaty of peace with the Rajah of Berar. 

Dec. 30. Ditto with Scindiah. 

Appointed a Knight of the Military Order of the Bath. 

Early in this year he returned to England, when a sword, valued at 
£1,000, was presented to him by the inhabitants of Calcutta; thanks 
were voted to him by both Houses of Parliament; and his companions 
in arms presented him with a gold vase, valued at 2,000 guineas. 

In the autumn, Sir A. Wellesley accompanied Lord Cathcart to Hanover, 
and on the return of the army was appointed to a district. 

Jan. 30. Received the Colonelcy of the 33d Regiment. 

April 8. Sworn a Privy Counsellor on being appointed Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 


Jan. 28. 


1789. June 25. 


1791. 
1793. 
1794. 


1796. 
1799. 


1800. 


1801. 
1802. 
1803. 


1804. 
1805. 


1806. 


1807. Defeated a detachment of Danes at Kioge. 

1808. April 25. Attained the rank of Lieutenant-General. 
Aug. 17. Fought the battle of Rolea. 
Aug. 21. That of Vimeira, and shortly afterwards returned to Eng- 
Jand. 

1809. March 22. Returned to Portugal, and appointed, by the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, Marshal-General of the Portuguese troops. 
May 11. Passed the Douro, and captured Oporto. 
July 28. Fought the battle of Talavera. 
In this year he was created Viscount Wellington. 

1810. Sept. 27. Fought the battle of Busaco. 

1811. May5. That of Fuentes de Honor, or Almeida. 
In the same year his Lordship was created by the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal, Conde de Vimeira, and on the 31st July received the local rank of 
Gereral in Spain and Portugal. 

1812. Jan. 19. Cindad Rodrigo carried by storm. 
March 16. Badajos also carried by storm. 
July 22. Fought the battle Salamanca. In this year his Lordship was 
created Marquis Wellington. 

1813. Jan. 1. Was appointed Colonel in the Horse Guards. 
June 21. The battle of Vittoria—appointed Field-Marshal, and same 


year a Knight of the Garter. 

Aug. 11. The battle of the Pyrenees. 

Sept. 9. The battle of St. Sebastian. 

Oct. 9. The battle of Biddassoa. 

Oct. 31. The battle of Pampeluna. 

Dec. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13. The battle of Neive. 

May 3. He was created Maiquis Douro and Duke of Wellington. 
Feb. 27. The battle of Orthes. 


1814. 





did not follow it himself. His military policy more resembled that of Scipio | 
Africanus. Fabius, dreading Hannibal's veterans, red with the blood of four | 
consular armies, hovered on their mountains, refused battle, and to the un-| 
matched skill and valour of the Carthaginians opposed the almost inexhaustible | 
military resources of Rome. 
there was any equality of numbers. He landed in Portugal with only nine 

thousand men, with intent to attack Junot who had twenty four thousand. At 

Rolica he was the assailant, at Vimiera he was assailed, but he would have 

changed to the offensive during the battle if others had not interfered. At 

Oporto he was again the daring and successful assailant. Inthe Talavera cam- 

paign he took the initiary movements, although in the battle itself he sustained 

the shock. His campaign of 1810 in Portugal was entirely defensive, because 

‘the Portuguese army was young and untried, but his pursuit of Massena in 1811 

was as entirely aggressive, although cautiously so,as well knowing that in moun- 

tain warfare those who attack labour at a disadvantage. ‘The operations of 
the following campaign, including the battles of Fuentes d’Onora and Al- 

buera, the first siege of Badajos and the combat of Guinaldo, were of a mixed 

character ; 80 was the campaign of Salamanca ; but the campaign of Vitto- 

ria and that in the south of France were entirely and eminently offensive. 

* Slight therefore is the resemblance to the Fabian warfare. And, for the 
Englishman's hardiness and enterprise bear witness the passage of the Douro at 
Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of Badajos, the surprise 
~of the forts at Mirabete, the march to Vittoria, the passage of the Bidassoa, 
the victory of the Nivelle, the passage of the Adour below Bayonne, the fight 
of Orthes, the crowning battle of Thoulouse! To say that he committed faults 
is only to say that he made war; but to deny the qualities of a great comman- 
der is to rail against the clear midday sun for want of light. How few of his 
combinations failed! How many battles he fought, victorious in all! Tron 
hardihood of body, a quick and sure vision, a grasping mind, untiring power of 
thought, and the habit of laborious minute investigation and arrangement ; all 
these qualities he possessed, and with them that most rare faculty of coming to 
prompt and sure conclusions on sudden emergencies. This is the certain 
mark of a master spirit in war; without it a commander may be distinguish- 
ed, he may be a great man, but he cannot be a great captain ; where troops 
nearly alike in arms and knowledge are opposed, the battle generally turns up- 
on the decision of a moment.” 

‘On the acts of his Grace's life, from the day which determined the fate of the 

greater part of Europe, it would be both difficult and delicate to enlarge. The 
career of the living statesman is on the one hand too often the subject of cavil, 
both to vindictive and even to candid antagonist politicians, and, on the other 
to unmeasured panegyric by both reflecting and unreflecting admirers. But 
‘there 1s this to be said of the Duke of Wellington, that on every side, and among 
every class of politicians he is marked asthe straight-forward, honest statesman, 
pursuing his own plans, and either advocating or opposing those of others upon 
public principles only ; having the manliness to speak unreservedly his senti- 
ments, feeling conscious that their grounds are never mistaken or perverted by 
others, laying aside all party feeling and even stepping out to assist those whose 
general principles differ from his own, whensoever he perceives that he can assist 
the government of his country, and the public weal. The period at which his 
Grace was at the helm of gevezuiment will ever be considered a remarkable one ; 
‘the action of official persons,in every bureau, was that of a finely constructed piece 
of mechanism, all matters were performed with a promptness as well as accuracy 
which evinced palpably that a master-mind presided over all. The Duke's col- 
leagues in office almost scemed to be his subordinates, yet nothing was farther 
from dictation or arrogance than his deportment ; the truth is that he infused his 
own spirit into all with which he was connected,and his civil administration was 
as admirable as his military command had been. In particular, it must not be 
omitted that it was during the Duke of Wellington's administration that Catholic 
emancipation was carried intoalaw. Ou the retirement of his Grace from office 
he carried into private life the unqualified esteem of his sovereign and of all 
who knew his career; that esteem has never been impaired, but cach occasion 
since, that gave him opportunity to shew his wisdom and his loyalty, has served 
to enhance his value to his country, and to convince every true subject of the 
British Empire that his loss would bea heavy one*. The venerable Duke has 
sunk now into the vale of years, and it is afflicting to perceive that the attacks 
incidental to advanced age occasionally visit him. 
millions of admirers can prevail, he may yet be spared to his country for a con- 
siderable season. May heaven permit the boon ! 


SUMMARY OF THE DUKE'S MIL'TARY CAREER. 


The subjoived is a record of the leading military cvents in the life of our great 
captain, taken from authentic sources :-— 
1787. Dec. 25. Appointed Ensign in 41st Foot. 
4788. Jan. 23. Appointed Lieutenant in 76th Foot. 

* We may here state, in brief, the office. held by the Duke since the general pacifi- 


cation, in 1815. His Grace was first a,pomted Commander-in-Chief at the Horse 
Guards : afterwards, on the deat! of M 


Lord of the Treasury ; and lastly he held the office of Foreign Secretary in the late 
short administration of Sir Robert Peel. 





Lord Wellington was never loath to fight when | 


April 10. The battle of Toulouse. 
June 18. The dattle of Waterloo. ; 
July 18. Created Prince of Waterloo, by the King of the Nether- 
lands. 
TITLES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The most high, mighty and most noble Prince Arthur, Duke, Marquis, and 
Earl of Wellington. Marquis of Douro. Viscount Wellington of Talavera 
and of Wellington, and Baron Douro of Wellesley. One of her Majesty's Most 
Honorable Privy Council. Field-marshal of her Majesty’s Forces. 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 


1815. 


Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honor- 


| able Military Order of the Bath. Prince of Waterloo in the Netherlands. Duke | 


of Ciudad Rodrigo, and a Grandee of Spain of the First Class. Duke of Vitto- 
ria. Marquis of Torres Vedras, and Count Vimeira in Portugal. Knight of 
the Most Illustrious Order of the Golden Fleece. Of the Spanish Military Or- 


Knight of | 





April 3, 


on a visit at Dacre's, during the second year of her daughter's marriage; and 
for the first time since her elopement, the thought of how her mother would 
have felt, had she been living, came into her mind. And that thought once 
awakened, how many other and darker ones might have followed—it was but one 
linked unto many ; but her meditations were interrupted by the approach of two 
persons by the same road on which she expected to see De Lisle. They stopped 
before the gate of the cottage, then went afew steps farther—paused again— 
returned and entered. A feeling of unaccountable terror seized her mind. She 
trembled excessively, and almost shrieked as they knocked at the door, al- 
though both were entire strangers to her, and she had no idea of the 
real object of their visit. The door was opered Yo them by the valet, 
Mr. Crimpe, and one of them addressed him in French, but the other 
impatiently interrupted him, exclaiming in English, ‘‘ We are all right— 
this is the valet | know—is Mrs. Dacre at home, my friend?’ The man stam- 
mered out a denial, and asserted that the house was inhabited only by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson, which was the name the guilty fugitives had assumed. But the 
gentleman pushed him aside, and opening the door of the sitting-room, present- 
ed himself before Ellen. ‘ Mrs. Dacre, I believe,” said he, bowing to the ob 
ject of his search, who had risen and stood before him, mute and pale as a sta- 
tue. ‘I beg your pardon, madam, I have no wish to alarm you, but we come 
from Mr. Dacre.” Jf a thunderbolt had fallen and rent the earth at her feet, 
the startled cry of Ellen could scarcely have been more full of terror. She re- 
plied not, but she stood with her lips apart, her cheek blanched to the hue of 
death, and her hand lifted and extended, gazing on the speaker in silent alarm. 
‘* We have undertaken a very unpleasant task, Mrs. Dacre,” continued the 
spokesman, ‘‘but having undertaken it, we must perform it, and I am glad on 
the whole that we find you alone.” Rousing herself in seme degree from her 
trance of surprise and terror, Ellen motioned the strangers to be seated, and 
sank back herself onthe sofa. ‘It is only natural that Mr. Dacre should try 
tu regain possession of a treasure so very dear to him as that he has been rob- 
bed of—he is resolved on its restoration, and you cannot blame as if’—** Must 
I go with you at once,” said Ellen, faintly, ‘‘ Must I ?’—* Our commission does 
| not extend to you, madam,” was the reply ; ‘* Mr. Dacre never spoke of recal- 
ling you, nor will he attempt to do so, but we have orders, by any means, to 
take with us his son and heir, the child who accompanied your flight.” 

The shriek that Ellen Dacre gave at that moment was so unearthly, so ap- 
palling, that even the strong hearts of the men before her quailed and sank ¢s it 
reached their ears. Its piercing tones resounded through every corner of the 
house, and immediately drew the servants to the apartment. She had now start- 
ed from the couch, and was clasping the child to her bosom, and he had awa- 
kened, and clinging around he neck was crying bitterly. The strangers were not 
unmoved, but their orders were positive, and one of them advancing towards her 
endeavoured to induce her to be calm. But she heard and heede:! him not; still 
retaining her convulsive hold of the child, she sprang towards the door, and 
finding herself intercepted by the other unwelcuine visitant, she sank suddenly 
down in helpless insensibility. It was long before she returned to consciousness 
and when she was in some degree restored, she found that her child had been ta- 
ken away during her swoon, and that the strangers had departed with it. Many 
days elasped ere she regained any degree of tranquillity ; and Sir Arthur's con- 
solations, when she was sufficiently composed to listen tothem, were not ex- 
actly ofthe kind she required. He, who could not appreciate the beauty of a 
pure and virtuous attachment,—how could hc enter into the holy depths of a 
| mother’s love and sorrow ? The words “ Do not fret su sadly, my sweet Ellen; 
| you are more my own thanever; Ihave norival now !” fell coldly on her ears, 
| for she felt that they contained no sign of sympathy in her sufferings. All 


ee around her seemed changed—a vast revulsion of feeling had come upon 
er. 














Her child had possessed far more of her real affection than her husband 
| had ever received, even in their happiest days, and in taking him with her she 
_ thought she had secured her principal source of happiness. With him, and with 
| the devoted lover who seemed so well to appreciate the sacrifices she had made 
| for him, her life had been like a fairy dream; but her idol was wrested from 
; her, and her heart went with it. Her health began to be impaired by her 
| mental suffering, and the more so that she felt herself compelled to avoid allu- 
| ding to her !oss before Sir Arthur; for she soon found he was impatient of 
| hearing of it: her lamentations implied a reproach to him, and she forbore 
them, but her pale and sunken cheek soon upbraided him more than words. He 
| perceived her decliuing health, but he chose to attribute it to some unwhole- 
| some miasma from the neighbouring lake, and proposed a change of residence. 
} To this Ellen made no objection ; nay, she felt it would be a relief, for here the 
| face of her chili looked ujsto her from every object she gazed upon. 
| Paris! They were in that centre of all that is gay and dissipated; and El- 
| len’s beautiful figure, set off by the most splendid dresses, and her lovely face, 
whose paleness was disguised by art, were to be seen in every pvblic place of 
| amusement, and in not a few private houses, where the wealth and rank of Sir 
| Arthur procured them admission ; and despite the sorrow that was corroding her 
heart, she had hours of triumph and of gratification—the gratification of vanity, 
for her beauty and doubtful position drew trains of admirers around her, And 
yet, when she returned to the magnificent hotel where they resided, she would 
weep bitterly as she laid aside her gorgeous ornaments, and wonder how she 
could have been gay. She felt, too, that Sir Arthur was changed ; he was not 
less attentive to her wants and wishes, he treated her still with the same marked 
devotiow; but she felt in her inmost soul that there was less of his heart in thie 
outward show than there had formerly been. Yes! he was wearying of her, 
| and the bare supposition was too dreadful to be contemplated ; yet what right 


der of St. Fernando. Knight of the Most Illustrious Order of the Holy Ghost had she to complain? : Her child ! oh, could she but once more hear his prat- 
in France. Knight Grand Cross of the Imperial Military Order of Maria The- | tling voice, and feel his little arms around her neck, what balm—what blessed- 
resa. Knight Grand Cross of the Imperial Military Order of St. George of | ess would it bring to her troubled mind! So she thought one evening as she 
Russia. Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Black Eagle of Prussia. | Sate !n her splendid drawing-room, ready dressed for a large party, and only 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Portuguese Military Order of the Tower and | awaiting Sir Arthur's leisure to accompany him thither. 

Sword. Knight Grand Cross uf the Royal Military Order of the Sword of Swe- | He entered,—her eyes were full of tears : he spoke,—and they overflowed in 
den. Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Elephant of Denmark : of Wil | spite of her efforts to subdue the emotion which she knew from experience he 
liam of the Low Countries ; of the Annunciade of Sardinia : of Maximilian disliked to witness. He asked her the cause of her grief, and she flung herself 
Joseph of Bavaria. Of the Crown of Rue, the Family Order of the King of | into his aris, and sobbed in agony. ind My child, my child!” was all she could 
Saxony. The Order of Fidelity of the First Class of the Grand Duke of Ba- | utter. He half pushed her from him, with a sudden gesture of vexation, and 


But, if the prayers of his 


Canning, he became Prime Minister and first 


den, and of several others. 


| RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER—No. IX 
THE MEMBER'S LADY.—[{Concluded.] 


| We must now change the scene to Switzerland, and introduce our readers 
to the retreat of the guilty fugitives, which was a small but pretty cottage in 
| the neighbourhood of Chamouni. A lovelier summer residence could scarcely 
| have been chosen. It stood on a gentle declivity at the foot of a lofty moun- 
| tain, whose noble summit, “ built as for eternity,” rose protectingly behind it. 
The former occupier had taken much pleasure in improving it, and it stood half 
embowered in evergreens and flowering shrubs, its rustic porches and verandah 
being covered with the choicest climbing plants. The interior was handsomely 
furnished, and with more attention to comfort than is usually found in a conti- 
nental residence. In addition to this, De Lisle had spared no expense on any 
alteration that could add to Ellen’s convenience or pleasure. Both pictures 
and musical instruments had been transported there asif by magic. And in 
the midst of allthis luxury and beauty, if I were drawing a fancy picture, I 
| should represent my heroine as gloomy and dispirited, tortured with the horrors 
of remorse, and vainly longing for the home she had left for ever. 
an over true tale, and it was not yet that Ellen felt the bitterness of the lot she 
had chosen for herself. As yet it realised her visions of romantic happiness to 
the uttermost. She had persuaded herself that Dacre did not love her witn the 
intense and passionate devotion which she was entitled to. receive, and which 
she felt she did receive from De Lisle. If a rising thought of pity and sor- 
row for what she had caused him to suffer clouded her mind, she put it away, 
and assured herself that he would not feel it very keenly, at least not for long, 
and that amidst the business and bustie of the world he would soon forget her. 
On gloomy days, when De Lisle was not with her, as was sometimes the gase, 
or in the dead of night, when she suddenly started up, awakening from some 
dream of old times, a deep sharp pang would momentarily pierce her heart ; 
but the spell, the infatuation was still upon her, and its breaking was yet to 
come. There was yet no retribution manifested, and her conscience slept that 
enchanted sleep, from whence the awakening is unspeakably terrible. 

It was summer-time then, and she washappy. Let me not be misunderstood 
—her happiness was not an enviable one. With that deep chastened peace 
which pervades the mind of the Christian, and with that calm and tranquil hap- 
piness which is the result of high and holy principle, she had nothing to do 
But she was happy so far as the absence of want, or sickness, or unkindness,and 
the presence of a devoted lover and her own beautiful child could make her 
That child was just beginning to speak, to lisp her name, to take delight in flow- 
ers and birds, and all beautiful things. Her maid, Mrs. Jackson, who, presu- 
ming on her mistress’s situation, had grown insolent and tyrannical, had been 
dismissed by Sir Arthur, and the Swiss servants about her treated her with the 
utmost deference. Allthings were submitted to her will—all things were at 
hercommand, and therefore she esteemed herself happy. 

It was a lovely summer evening ; Sir Arthur was absent, having gone tothe 
next town to transact sume business at his banker's, and Ellen sate by the win 
dow watching for his return, but meanwhile occupied in observing the beautiful 
effect of the sunset light on the opposite range of snow-capped mountains. Her 
child reposed at her feet on a velvet cushion—she had laid him there in prefe- 
rence to sending him to bed, for amidst all her happiness she had a lurking dis 
like to entire loneliness, and the tears swelled into her eyes as something like a 
vague thought of the time when she so rested by her mother passed over her 
mind. That mother wasnow no more. She had died rather snddenly whilst 




















then asked somewhat sternlv,—*t What of the child, Ellen? Have you heard 
| any bad news of him!—is he sick, or dead?’’ ‘No, no,” she murmured ; 

‘*but indeed [ cannot help it: thoughts—terrible thoughts will come to me as 
I sit alone. Butdo not be angry with me; I am weak and foolish, and [ will 
strive against it,—I will, indeed!” and as she made this promise, she sank on 
the sofa, aud sobbed more violently than ever. 

‘* Really, Ellen,” said Sir Arthur, “this is too preposterous; what could you 
do with your child now, if you had him here? Depend on it, he will be better 
brought up than he could be by us; and I really think you ought to feel grate- 
fal to Dacre for relieving you of any further care about him.” It was the first 
time he had named Dacre voluntarily since their fatel elopement, and the name 
did not sooth Ellen's ruffled feelings. ‘ Oh, that I was with him once more !— 
that I had never left him!” was her mental ejaculation; but she dared not for 
the world have given it utterance, for she had already found that De Lisle could 
frown even upon her, and her own wicked folly had cast from her every other 
| being to whom she could look for kindness. She had been his mistress—she was 
| fast verging into his slave. 
| From that evening Sir Arthur's attachment to his victim visibly declined, and 
| he no longer took pains to conceal that such was the case. Her beauty was 





But [ tell | sadly impaired already, and her depression of spirits increased day by day. Sir 


Arthur accused her of ill temper, of want of affection, of useless repinings and 
discontent, and, finally—proposed a separation, promising to make ample pro- 
vision for her support. ‘This, however, was still deferred; for heartless and 
selfish as De Lisle really was, he could not be unmoved by her agonised prayers 
that he would not forsake her,—her humble supplications te continue with him 
| still. ‘ We have sinned,” she would say, ‘ woefully, fatally have we sinned, 
and it is just that we should suffer, but oh, let it be together !” 
One night—oh, whata night of terrible anxiety and suspense to that tremb- 
| ling and sinful woman !—Sir Arthur did not return home, and the next morning 
a small parcel was delivered toher by a porter. It contained bills for five hua- 
| dred pounds, and a note which ran as follows :— 


“You seem completely set agairst our parting, Ellen; and indeed a formal 
parting is a thing more to be dreaded than desired: I shall therefore continue to 
consider you as much mine asever. But I am obliged to go to England on bu- 
| siness, and my return is quite uncertain. Amuse yourself as well as you cap 
| during my absence, aud consider yourself free to act as you please in every way. 
When the money now enclosed to you is expended, write.to me, and you shall 
|have more. Do not think I cease to love you—I assure you I entertain the 
| sincerest regard for you, and it is this that prompts me to my present course of 
| action. Our tempers are unsuited to each other, andthough we may still be 

really attached, it is better we should not reside together in future. Of course 
you will not think of coming to England. When I revisit Paris, believe me 
my first object will be to see you, and it will rejoice me much to find you 
well and happy. ** Yours devotedly as ever, “A. De Liste.” 


Fallen end disgraced as Ellen Dacre was, she was not without some remaine 
| of pride. She saw the professions of esteem in Sir Arthur's letter meant no- 
| thing, and she felt at once that she was discardea and forsaken. The thought 

of plunging deeper and deeper into the abyss of guilt she had entered did not 
dwell on her mind foran instant. What could she do? Paris was no place for 
| her now: her position there, and the insult to which she might be exposed im 
| consequence of it, was too degrading to be borne. She paid her few debtse— 
Sir Arthur's liberality had left her very few, and prepared to leave Paris. She 
had never travelled twenty miles alone inher life, and the only path left for her 
pooemet to be that which led to England. Yes! she would go there; make one 
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effort to see her child and her husband, to ask and obtain forgiveness, and then 
pray to be laid early beside her departed mother. ; 
She landed at Dover. She had been there twice before—once as the bride 
of Dacre, and once when flying with Sir Arthur; and now she was there again, 
separated for ever from them both! She rested but a single night, and then 
roceeded to London. She did not distinctly know where she should go, and 
eft the decision to the post-boy, who drove her to an obscure hotel not far from 
Covent Garden. Here she chanced to take up a paper, and the first article that 
met her eye was the “great cause of Dacre versus De Lisle.” She eagerly 
ran her eye over it—this then was the business which had brought De Lisle to 
England! She looked to the end with breathless anxiety—the paper was only 
of that morning; the case had been left undecided on account of the lateness 
of the hour, and her head whirled round as she thought it might be closing even 


n. 

How dreadfully black did her conduct seem according to the evidence brought 
forward there! In her romantic dreams how different she had thought it, and 
while she acknowledged the truth of each separate allegation against her, she 
shuddered with a strange unbelief that she cou/d be the vile and worthless being 
whose portraiture she now looked upon! ‘Then the defence—she could herself 
have exclaimed against it! It was filled with insinuations against Dacre, and 
it asserted that he had treated her with unkindness, had thrown her in the way 
of temptation, and that she had been the victim of a scheme to get rid of her! 
Oh, how utterly false she felt it was ! 

How should she ascertain the event of the trial? She dared not ask ; she 
felt as if every one must know that she who inquired was the guilty cause of 
the proceedings, and she trembled even as she begged the waiter to procure 
her a copy of that evening's paper, which she concluded would contain the in- 
formation she sought. It came, and all that had hitherto seemed a horrible 
dream glared on her in frightful reality ; her husband had gained his cause, and 
she was branded for ever as a vile and degraded creature, a traitoress to all the 

urest and holiest ties of life. There was an eloquent reply to the defence that 
fad been set up, wherein all the allegations against Dacre were triumphantly 
refuted, and her own iniquity and falsehood were unsparingly commented on. 
Her breach of faith to the kind and affectionate husband who had so raised her 
in the scale of society at her marriage—her cruelty towards him and towards 
her only child were portrayed in their true colours—and all ended with the ver- 
dict of the jury in her husband's favour, awarding him heavy damages. She 
was glad—actually glad. For a moment she seemed separated from her 
own identity, and enjoving the triumph of the right. Then with a sudden 
consciousness of the real state of the case, she buried her face in her hands 
and wept. 

And now she began to ask herself why had she come to London? Surely 
she had no lurking wish to force herself on him who had destroyed and for- 
saken her !—No—her child was the magnet that had drawn her there—could 
she but see him once more! She dared not hope that Dacre would see her— 
she dared not think it possible he could ever forgive her—but if he could! oh, 
what rapture to receive his forgiveness and die ! 

It was twilight ; Mr. Dacre’s splendid mansion looked dull and deserted, 
for no merry party was there—no gay throng ever assembled in its wide sa- 
loons now. There was a light in the drawing-room, but all was hushed with- 
in! A female paced backwards and forwards before the house, her form con- 
cealed by a cloak, and her face hidden in a deep mourning bonnet, and ever 
and anon she paused and gazed wistfully at the solitary light. It was Ellen ; she 
was hovering about the scene of her former happiness, and desolate and wretch- 
ed as she was, she clung to that place as to the last wreck of home that re- 
mained to her. She had taken lodgings in a small quiet street at no great 
distance, and never ventured out till twilight, when she constantly promenaded 
the square where her husband resided. She had as yet never seen her child 
but once, for as she concluded, it was usually put to bed before the hour at 
which she dareé go out ; but once she had caught a glimpse of it at the 
window, in the arms of a niece of Dacre, who she concluded was now his 
guest. Once, too, she had seen Dacre himself as he stepped from the door to 
his carriage ; she could not see his face, but she thought he looked thinner. 
And now she had watched for many weary evenings, and her child had not 
appeared, and the mother's agonized yearning could no longer be subdued. 
She resolved upon one mighty effort, one struggle to see her child, and, if 

ible, her husband, for she knew he was already seeking to be divorced 
rom her, and while yet his wife, she longed to implore his forgiveness. It 
was only by an extraordinary exercise of resolution that she ventured with 
trembling hand to knock at the door, that had once unclosed at her approach 
as if by magic. To her great relief it was opened by a strange servant, for 
all those whom she had personally known had been discharged since her flight. 
She inquired feebly for Mr. Dacre, and was informed he was at home, for Da- 
¢re never suffered himself to be denied to the meanest comer, if he were in the 
house. But the servant said it was a strange time to call on business,—could 
she not come again in the morning ! 
we we business was most urgent,” and she sank half-fainting upon a 

neh. 

The porter happened to have a compassionate heart, and gathering from her 
manner that she was agitated and distressed, he hastened to procure her a 
glass of water, and then having ushered her into a small study, proceeded to 
inform his master that his presence was required there. That room was only 
too familiar toher. It was here that Dacre had been accustomed to write his 
letters, and here she had broken in upon him time after time, to show bim some 
splendid toy, or some new fancy in her dress. She felt as if a weight were up- 
on her and around her, that must crush her to death. 

A few minutes passed ; a well-known footstep was in the passage, and Dacre 
entered. He did not recognise her, for the room was imperfectly lighted, aud 
her bonnet and veil almost hid her face. She cold not speak—she could not 
even rise to return his bow, but sat cold and motionless. 

“* You wish tu speak to me, madam,” said Dacre, in a tone that thrilled her 
very soul. ‘‘ You did not send up your name, but I imagine I speak to that un- 
happy lady, Mrs. Spearman, of whom my niece, Lady Denham, was speaking 
a few days since ” 

Ellen could not reply, but her tears began to flow in spite of her efforts to re- 
strain them, and her low suppressed sobs reached Dacre’s ear. 

“ Be comforted, my dear madam,” he continued, in a kind and cordial tone, 
“we have all our afflictions, but he who sends them, can give us strength 
to bear them. If I am rightly informed, your husband was a brave man, and 
fell gallantly in a good cause, how much better that he should so have 
perished than that he should ever have proved himself unworthy of your af- 
fections !”” 

There was a mournful cadence in his voice, and abstraction in his manner, 
as he uttered the last words of the sentence. He seemed to be thinking aloud, 
—but after a moment he resumed :— 

“Pray be composed,—I doubt not that Lady Denham will be able to 
procure you a comfortable situation, such as you desire; and I will attend 
to the interests of your son. If he be only trustworthy I think I can pro- 
mise.” 

But here Ellen's feelings utterly overcame her. She threw herself at his 
fost, and clasping her hands, exclaimed—‘t Oh, Dacre, Dacre! ouly forgive 
me!” ° 

Pale and speechless Dacre gazed for some moments en the suppliant,— 
_ gasping lips searcly able to frame the words, which at length came slowly 
orth. ° 

** Ellen,—unfortunate wretched woman, why, oh why are you here?” 

“T know I have no right here,—I know you ought to spurn me away,—I am 
wretched, and vile, and lost, yet listen to me for a moment, only a moment, Da- | 
cre, and | will go away, and never trouble you again. Only tell me of my child, 
only let me see him—I will not touch him,—I will not contaminate him; let me 
see him, if itis only in his sleep.” 

Dacre did not immediately reply. He was gazing on the emaciated form and 
altered dress of the speaker; he was recalling all she had been and contrasting 
it with what she was, and the tears swelled to his eyes, but he made an effort to 
command himself, and he succeeded. 

* Ellen,” he said, “this is foolish and useless, your child is not here, he was 
removed some days since into the country, and even were he here,what right have 
you to see him now? | cannot permit it,—it is best he should forget you, and 
never hear even your name if I can prevent it, for why should his young days be 
shadowed with the cloud that has fallen so darkly upon mine’? I forgive you, 
from my very heart, I forgive you, but you have chosen your own path, and 
very little time will take from me all right to interfere with you, and de- 

rive you of all claim on me. Nevertheless—.” He paused, for the un- 

appy girl who had been growing paler and paler as he spoke, fell heavily at 
- feet, as she had once done before—and how vividly that time came back upon 

im. 

Dacre was extremely distressed, not only by the sudden re-appearance of 
Ellen, but by her illness, for he feared to call in the servants, lest his agi 
tation should betray how strong an interest be felt in her. He raised her 
ia his arms, loosed her bonnet to give her air, and chafed her cold hands be- 
tween his own. Whilst performing these offices for ber, it seemed as if the 
me times had come back, and that he was but exercising that tender care 
which he had shown her during her temporary indispositions in days goue by. 
She gave a long drawn sigh, and the reality of their position was again be 
fore him, but still his heart was softened towards the lovely and helpless out 
cast. He placed her in a large chair, and sate down near her, and though he 
was silent forsome minutes, he addressed her at last, and spoke both calinly 


end kindly. 


‘ ] 
* Ellen, you have wrung my heart sorely, but now it bleeds most for you. | 





I can read your story at once. You have indeed sown the wind and have reaped 
the whirlwind. You betrayed the trust I placed in you, and in your turn you 
have been betrayed. But I cannot bear to contemplate the utter rain that 
lies before you if you are thrown friendless on the world. How you are sup- 
ported now I dare scarcely ask.” 

“I understand you,” said Ellen, with something like the pride of the days 
one by; “I am living on the wages of sin, but I never received them but 
rom one, nor will I from another, though I should lie down and perish from ac- 

tual want.” ; 

“Send all‘that you have left back to him from whom you received it,” 
said Dacre hastily, ‘send it to the uttermost farthing. You shall vot want, 
Ellen, if you will do this, I will see that a shelter and a home is provided 
for <y for even yet, you had better owe it to me than to any one else on 
earth.” 

He would not permit her even to return to her lodging, but delivered 
her to the care ef the housekeeper, as a lady who was to receive every at- 
— at her hands, and promising to see her on the morrow, bade her good 
night. : 

It was not in the room she used to occupy that Ellen passed the night. 
The mansion where she once reigned mistress was no more at her control, 
or she felt she would have chosen her own room beyond all the rest. But she 
was placed in the apartment which her mother had occupied when in town, and 
in which she had breathed her last, thanking God for all his mercy to herself 
and to her child, and little foreseeing that that child would herself destroy the 
happiness by which she saw her surrounded. Of all the nights Ellen had spent 
since her flight, that was the most insupportable. 

They met once more, the wretched wife and the scarcely less wretched hus- 
band, and heart broken as both felt, they talked calmly and collectedly toge- 
ther; yet while outwardly composed, Ellen felt as if she were the actor in a 
dream. Was not this her own husband? Why did he sit so far away from 
her, with such mournful eyes, and such a pale, cold brow! Why did she 
not dare to fling herself on his neck, and weep? What spell was around her 
what magic held back her bursting heart—bursting now, as it seemed to her 
as much with its old affection as with its sorrow ? ow natural it would have 
seemed to feel his arm around her wais:, and to see his eyes looking into hers as 
of old! But she knew this could not te—she could no more stir or ease her 
heart by impassioned expressions of her agony, than the troubled dreamer whose 
eyes are open, who sees all that is real around him, yet cannot make the move- 
ment of hand or foot which he feels would at once relieve him. God help 
her! She felt as if reason must have deserted her. 

All was arranged in that interview. Dacre proposed to withdraw her from 
London, and convey her toasmall seaport town at a considerable distance, 
where, under a feigned name, he knew he should be able to place her as a boar- 
der in a respectable family. She was not to attempt to write to him, or see 
him again. He promised that every quarter a sufficient sum for her wants, far 
more, indeed, than she really needed, should be forwarded to her, and thet when 
she received this, she should also be informed of his welfare, and that of her 
child. He proposed that she should leave town immediately, and resolved him- 
self to be her escort during the journey. She was paasive as an infant, and 
quietly agreed to all, for she felt she had no right of choice now, and she had a 
mournful pleasvre in acceding thus far to his wishes. The carriage was soon 
at the door; he placed her in it, mounted the box himself, and they departed. 
During the day, he never spoke to her, except to inquire if she needed refresh- 
ment, and late in the evening they reached their destination. 

Dacre bestowed his unhappy charge in the best hotel that the place afforded, 
and left her whilst he went to make arrangements with the person with whom he 
wished to placeher. He had known the family long ago, and therefore needed 
no introduction. He simply described Ellen as a Miss Meadows—a lady, who 
had lost her friends (ah, she had not utterly lost the best, even then!), and re- 
presented himself as her guardian. Money can achieve wonders—it overcame 
at once all the surprise and scruples, and want of preparation in Mrs. Ashford’s 
dwelling, and she agreed to receive her inmate that very night. Miss Meadows 
was to have every indulgence that money could procure, and no attempt was to 
be made to pry into her history, or start conjectures respecting her. If Mrs. 
Ashford ever suspected herto be the guilty wife of Dacre, she never breathed 
her suspicion to any one. 

The parting hour came. Ellen stood as in trance, when Dacre entered 
her apartment to bid her farewell. He took her hand in his—it was cold as 
marble ; he yielded to the impulse of the moment, and impressed one fervent 
kiss upon her chilly forehead. The next moment he was gone; but he had 
forgiven her—she was sure now he had forgiven her, and that that one kiss 
was the seal of her pardon. Wild and vain was the hope that arose in her 
mind that even yet there were happy days in store for her, and that in some 
foreign land, or in some remote corner of her own, she might yet be permitted 
to spend at least a portion of her time beside him. She knew that she was 
no more his wife by law, for the sentence of divorce was obtained very 
shortly after her arrival in S . But still she dreamed and hoped—she scarce- 
ly knew what ; and amidst all her desolate wretchedness, her fancy clung to the 
one gleam of sunshine that herself had conjured up. She framed her life as 
she thought Dacre would wish her to do; she read, she prayed, she shrank 
from observation as much as she could, and her charities to the poor were ex- 
tensive and well-directed. She forbore to trouble him with letter or token, and 
for some years she received a few lines each quarter from his man of business, 
formally announcing that Mr. Dacre and his son continued in their usual health. 
Often, too, the public prints conveyed to her the news of the political tri- 
umph of Dacre’s party, and spoke enthusiastically of the coolness, the useful- 
ness, the many excellent qualities which had at last won for him a distinguished 
place amongst the ministry. And in all this honour and distinction she might 
have shared, had she not herself flung away her right to partake of it! But 
yet her heart warmed as she read, and thought, and hoped, that perhaps, 
even whilst he was involved in the turmoils and triumphs of his position, she 
was yet remembered with regret in some secret corner of his heart—happy delu- 
sion ! 

But this was not to last. The quiet that had been gradually gathering 
around her spirit was too great a boon to be long enjoyed by such a one as she 
was. Mrs. Ashford was one evening doling forth the contents of an ancient 
newspaper, for the benefit of Miss Meadows, her own daughter, and one or two 
neighbours who were drinking tea with her. Pour Ellen was lying listless on 
the sofa, lending a sort of languid attention to the scraps of slip-slop it con- 
tained, and her worthy hostess’s comments thereon, when she began to read the 
list of recent marriages :— 

“ Sir Stephen Harding to Miss Wetheiby.” 

“ Edward Longford, Esq. to Clarissa, only daughter “ 

“Why, bless me, Miss Meadows what's this '!—here’s an old friend of yours 
married agaip, and to think we never heard a word of it!" 

**On Tuesday last, at the residence of the Earl of Barsbury, by special li- 
cense, the Honourable Henry Dacre, Esq. M. P. to the Lady Amelia Elizabeth 
Dunsley, only daughter of the late Earl of Dunningsford.” 

But ere the sentence was concluded, Ellen had started from the sofa, and 
snatched the fatal paper from the astonished Mrs. Ashford. It was no mis- 
take—no error—there it stood glaring, as it seemed to her, into her very soul, 
and the vague and ut.founded hope that she had so long secretly cherished was 
swept away forever! She was forgottcn—utterly forgotten; what more had she 
to do with life? 

She fell with a heavy groan upon the seat from which she had arisen, her face 
buried in the pillow. Her companions looked et each other in astonishment, 
for her strange and sudden emotion had startled them from their presence of 
mind. When they approached the sofa they perceived a small dark red stream 
trickling over the pillow; they lifted her head from its resting-place, and saw 
that the lower part of her face was covered with the same fearful fee. She had 
burst a blood-vessel. 

She never spoke again, although she lingered for a fewdays. The news of 
her illness was transmitted to Mr. Dacre’s agent, and through him to his employ- 
er ; but long before it reached him in the distant county where he was spend- 
ing the honey-mooa with his young and beautiful bride, the grave had closed 
over the emaciated form of the guilty and unhappy divorcee. 

A 








CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER LXIX.—THE SKIRMISH. 

For several months after the battle of Talavera my life presented nothing 
which I feel worth recording. Our good fortune seemed to have deserted us 
when our hopes were highest ; for from the day of that splendid victory we 
began our retrograde movement upon Portugal. Pressed hard by overwhelm- 
ing masses of the enemy, we saw the fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida 


fall successively into their hands. The Spaniards were defeated, wherever they | as before, we gazed still fixedly mto the gloomy distance ; straining our eyes to 


ventured upon a battle ; and our own troops thinned by sickness and desertion, 
presented but a shadow of that brilliant army which only a few months previous 
had followed the retiring French beyond the frontiers of Portugal. 

However willing I now am—and who is not ’—to recognise the genius of that 
great man who then held the destinies of the Peninsula within his hands, I con- 


fess, at the time I speak of, I could i!l comprehend and still less feel contented 
with the successive retreats our forces made, and while the words Torres Vedras 
brought nothing to my mind but the last resting place before embarkation, the 
sad fortunes of Corunna were now before me, and it was with a gloomy and de- 
sponding spirit I followed the routine of my daily duty 

Dur ng these weary months, if my life was devoid of stirring interest or ad- 


venture, it was not profitiess, Constantly employed at the outposts, I became 


thoroughly inured to all the roughing of a soldier's life, and learned in the best 
of schools that tacit obedience which alone can form the subordinate, or ultimate- 
ly fit its r for command himself. 

Humble and unobtrusive as such a career must ever be, it was not without: 
its occasional rewards. From General Crawford I more than once obtained 
most kind mention in his despatches, and felt that I was not unnoticed by Sir- 
Arthor Wellesley himself. At that time, these testimonies, slight and ing 
as they were, contributed to the pride and g'cry of my existence; and, even. 
now,—shall I confess it !—when some gray hairs aré mingling with the brown, 
and when my old dragoon swagger is taming down into a kind of balf-pay sham- 
ble, I feel my heart warm at the recollection of them. 

Be it so: I care not who smiles at the avowal. I know of little better worth. 
remembering as we grow old than what pleased us while we were young. With. 
the memory of the kind words once spoken, come back the still kinder looks of 
those who spoke them ; and, better than all, that early feeling of budding man- 
hood, when there was neither fear nor distrust. Alas! these are the things, 
and not weak eyes and tottering limbs, which form the burden of old age. Oh! 
if we could only go on believing, go on trusting, go on hoping to the last, who 
would shed tears for the by-gone feats of his youthful days, when the spirit that 
evoked them lived young and vivid as before? 

But to my story. ‘ While Ciudad Rodrigo still held out — the be- 
sieging French, its battered walls, and breached ramparts sadly — the 
fate inevitably impending, we were ordered, together with the sixteenth light. 
dragoons, to proceed to Gallegos, to reinforce Crawford’s division, then formmg 
a corps of observation upon Massena’s movements. 

“The positiun he occupied was a most commanding one—the crown of a long: 
mountain ridge, studded with pine, copse, and cork trees, presenting every faci- 
lity for light infantry movements ; and here and there gently sloping towards the- 
plain, offering a field for cavalry mancuvres. Beneath, in the vast plain, 
were encamped the Jark legions of France, their heavy siege artillery planted 
against the doomed fortress, while clouds of their cavalry caracolled proudly be- 
fore us, as if in taunting sarcasm at our inactivity. 

‘Every artifice which his natural cunning could suggest, every taunt @ 
Frenchman’s vocabulary contains, had been used by Massena to induce Sir 
Arthur Wellesley to come to the assistance of the beleaguered fortress, but in 
vain. In vain he relaxed the energy of the siege, and affected carelessness: in 
vain he asserted in his proclamations that the English were either afraid, or else 
traitors to their allies. The mind of him he thus assailed was neither accessible 
to menace nor to sarcasm. Patiently abiding his time, he watched the progress 
of events, and provided for that future which was to crown his country’s arms 
with success, and himself with undying glory. 

“Of a far different mettle was the general formed, under whose or‘ers we 
were now placed. Hot, passionate, and impetuous, relying upon bold and head- 
long heroism, rather than upon cool judgment and well-matured plans, Crawford 
felt in war all the asperity and bitterness of a personal conflict. Ill brooking 
the insulting tone of the wily Frenchman, he thirsted for any occasion of a bat- 
tle; and his proud spirit chafed against the colder counsels of his superior. 

‘On the very morning we joined, the pickets brought in the intelligence that 
the French patrols were nightly in the habit of visiting the villages at the out- 
posts, and committing every species of cruel indignity upon the wretched in- 
habitants. Fired at this daring insult, our general resolvedto cut them off, 
and formed two ambuscades for the purpose. 

‘* Six squadrons of the fourteenth were despatched to Villadel Puerco, three 
of the sixteenth to Baguetto, while some companies of the ninety-fifth, and the 
cacadores supported by artillery, were ordered to hold themselves in reserve, for 
the enemy were in force at no great distance from us. 

“The morning was just breaking, as an aid-de-camp galloped up with the in- 
telligence that the French had been seen near the Villa del Puerco; a body of 
infantry and some cavalry having-crossed the plain, and disappeared in that di- 
rection. While eur colonel was forming us, with the intention of getting be- 
tween them and their main body, the tramp of horses was heard in the wood be- 
hind, and ina few moments two officers rode up. The foremost, who was a 
short stoutly built man of about forty, with a bronzed face, and eye of piercing 
black, shouted out as we wheeled into column :— 

‘* Halt there! why, where the devil are you going? that’s your ground.’ 
So saying, and pointing straight towards the village with his hand, he would not 
listen to our colonel's explanation that several stone fences and enclosures would 
interfere with cavalry movements, but added,— 

‘“«* Forward, I say ; proceed.’ 

“ Unfortunately, the nature of the ground separated our squadron, as the co- 
lonel anticipated ; and, although we came on at a topping pace, the French had 
time to form in square upon a hill to await us, and when we charged they stood 
firmly, and, firing with a low and steady aim, several of our troopers fell. As 
we wheeled round we found ourselves exactly in front of their cavalry coming 
out of Baguilles ; so, dashing straight at them, we revenged ourselves for our 
first repulse, by capturing twenty-nine prisoners, and wounding several others. 

“ The French infantry were, however, still unbroken; and Colonel Talbot 
rode boldly up with five squadrons of the fourteenth ; but the charge, pressed 
home with all its gallantry, failed also, and the colonel fell mortally wounded, 
and fourteen of his troopers around him. Twice we rode round the square 
seeking for a weak point, but in vain; the gallant Frenchman who command- 
ed, Captain Guache, stood fearlessly amid his brave followers, and we ceuld 
hear him as he called out from time to time,— 

“* C'est ca, mes enfans ! bien fait, mes braves !” 

“ And at length they made good their retreat, while we returned to the camp, 
leaving thirty-two troopers and our brave colonel dead upon the field in this dis- 
astrous affair.” 
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‘“‘ The repulse we had met with, so contrary to all our hopes and expectations, 
made that a most gloomy day to all of us. The brave fellows we had left be- 
hind us, the taunting cheers of the French infantry, the unbroken ranks against 
which we rode time after time in vain, never left our minds; and a sense of 
shame of what might be thought of us at head quarters, rendered the reflection 
still more painful. 

“Our bivouac, notwithstanding all our efforts, was a sad one; and, when the 
moon rose, some drops of heavy rain falling at intervals, in the sti!l, uoruffled 
air, threatened a night of storm; gradually the sky grew darker and darker, the 
clouds hung nearer to the earth, and a dense thick mass of dark mist shrouded 
every object ; the heavy cannonade of the siege was stilled, nothing betrayed 
that a vast army was encamped near us, their bivouac fires were even imper- 
ceptible, and the only sound we heard was the great bell of Ciudad Rodrigo as 
it struck the hour, and seemedin the mournful cadence of its chime like the 
knell of the doomed citadel. 

“‘ The patrol which I commanded had to visit on its rounds the most advanced 
post of our position. This was a small farm house, which, standing upon a lit- 
tle rising ledge of ground, was separated from the French lines by a little 
stream tributary to the Aguada: a party of the fourteenth were picketed here, 
and beneath them, in the valley, scarce five hundred yards distant, was the de- 
tachment of cuirassiers which formed the French outpost. As we neared our 
picket, the deep voice of the sentry challenged us, and, while al: else was silent 
as the grave, we could hear from the opposite side the merry chorus of a French 
chanson,—a voice with its clattering accompaniment of glasses, as some gay 
companions were making merry together. 

Within the little hut which contained our fellows, the scene was a different 
one: the three officers who commanded sat moodily over a wretched fire of wet 
wood, a solitary candle dimly lighted the dismantled room, where a table but ill 
supplied with cheer stood unminded and uncared for. 

‘* Well, O'Malley,” cried Baker, asI came in, ‘‘ what is the knight about, 
and what's Crawford for next!” 

‘“‘ We hear,” cried another, “that he means to give battle to-morrow, but 
surely Sir Arthur's orders are positive enough. Gordon himself told me that 
he was forbid to fight beyond the Coa, but to retreat at the first advance of the 
enemy.” 

* I’m afraid,” replied I, ‘ that retreating is his last thought just now. Am- 
munition has just been served out, and I know the horse artillery have orders to 
be in readiness by daybreak.” , 

“ All right,” said Hampden, with a half bitter tone. “Nothing like going 
through it. [fhe is to be brought to court-martial for disobedience, he'll take 
good care we shan't be there to see it.” 

‘“* Why, the French are fifty-thousand strong,” said Baker. 

‘ Louk there !—what does that mean now !—That’s a signal from the town.” 


As he spoke, a rocket of great brilliancy shot up into the sky, and bursting at 
length, fell in millions of red lustrous sparks on every side ; showing forth the 
tall fortress and the encamped army round it, with all the clearness of noon- 


day. It was a most splendid sight ; and, though the next moment all was dark 


observe what waa hid from our view for ever. 

“That must be a signal,” repeated Baker 

“ Begad ! if Crawford sees it, he'll interpret it as a reason for fighting. I 
trust he's asleep by this time,” said Hampden. ‘“ By-the-bye, O'Malley, did 
you see the fellows at work inthe trenches? How beautifully clear it was to- 
wards the southward !" 





“ Yes, I remarked that! and what surprised me was, the openness of their 
position in that direction. Towards the San Benito mole, I could not see a 
man.” 

“Ah! they'll not attack on that side—but if we really are uf 

“ Stay, Hampden,” said I, interrupting ; ‘athought has just struck me. <At 





sunset I saw through my telescope the French engineers marking with theiz 
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white tape the line of a new entrenchment in that quarter. Would it not be 
.3 = thing to move the tape, and bring the fellows under the fire of San 
“Benito!” 

“ By Jove, O'Malley, that is a thought worth a troop to you !” - ae 

“ Far more likely to forward his promotion in the next world than in this,” 
said Baker, smiling. 

“ By no means,” added; “I marked the ground this evening, and have it 
perfectly in my mind. If we were to follow the bend of the river, I'll be bound 
to come right upon the spot : by nearing the fortress, we'll escape the sentries ; 

and all this portion is open to us.” ; , ; 

The project thus loosely thrown out was now discussed in all its bearings. 
‘Whatever difficulties it presented were combatted so much to our own satisfac- 
tion, that at last its very facility damped our ardour. Meanwhile the night 
wore on, and the storm of rain so long impending, began to descend in very 
torrents : hissing along the parched ground, it rose in a mist, while overhead the 
heavy thunder rolled in long unbroken peals, the crazy door threatened to give 
‘way at each moment, and the whole building trembled to its foundation. 

“ Pass the brandy down here Hampden, and thank your stars you’re where 
you are. Eh, O'Malley! You'll defer your trip to San Benito for finer wea- 
ther 1?” 

“ Why, in good earnest,” said Hampden, “I'd rather begin my engineering 
at a more favourable season ; but if O’Malley’s for it ‘a 

«« And O’Malley is for it,” said J, suddenly. 

« Then faith I’m not the man to baulk his fancy ; and as Crawford is so bent 
upon fighting to-morrow, it don’t make much difference. Is it a bargain?” 

“Tt is; here’s my hand on it.” 

“Come, come, boys; I'll have none of this: we've been prettilly cut up 
‘this morning already. You shall not go upon this foolish excursion.”  —_ 

“ Confound it, old fellow, it’s all very well for you to talk, with the majority 
‘before you, next step; but here we are, if peace came to-morrow, scarcely bet- 
ter than when we left England. No, no, if O’Malley’s ready, and I see he is 
so before me,—what have you got there?” ; 

“Ob, I see; that’s our tape line ; capital fun, by George; the worst of it 
is, they'll make us colonels of engineers.” 

“« Now then, what’s your plan—on foot, or mounted!” _ 

«« Mounted, and for this reason: the country is all open; if we are to have a 
run for it, our thoroughbreds ought to distance them ; and, as we must expect 
to pass some of their sentries, our only chance is on horseback.” yd 

“My mind is relieved of a great load,” said Hampden ; “I was trembling in 
«my skin, lest you should make it a walking party. ‘I'll do any thing you like 
in the saddle, from robbing the mail to cutting out a frigate ; but I never was 
much of afootpad.” 

“ Well, Mike,” said I, as I returned to the room with my trusty follower, “‘ are 
the cattle to be depended on!” 

“If we hed a snaffle in Malachi Daly’s mouth (my brown horse,) I'd be afeard 
of nothing, sir ; but if it comes to fencing with that cruel bit,—but sure, you’ve 
a light hand, and let him have his head ifit’s wall.” 

“ By Jove, he thinks it a fox-chase !” said Hampden. 

«Tsn't i the saine, sir?” said Mike, with a seriousness that made the whole 
party smile. ; 

“Well, I hope we shall not be earthed, any way,” said I. “* Now the next 
thing is, who has a lantern!—ah! the very thing, nothing better. Look to 
your pistols, Hampden ; and Mike, here's a glass of grog for you ; we'll want 

you. And now, one bumper for good luck. Eh, Baker, won't you pledge 
us 1” 

“ And spare a little for me,” said Hampden. “ How it does ram. If one 
didn’t expect to be water-proofed befure morning, they really wouldn't go out 
such weather.” 

While I busied myself in arranging my few preparations, Hampden proceeded 
gravely to inform Mike that we were going to the assistance of the besieged for- 
tress, which could not possibly go on without us. 

“ Tare and ages,” said Mike; that’s mighty quare ; and the blue rocket was 
a letter of invitation, I suppose.” 

“Exactly,” said Hampden; ‘‘and you see there is no ceremony between us, 
We'll just drop in, in the.evening, in a friendly way.” 

“ Well, then, upon my conscience, I’d wait if I was you, till the family wasn’t 
in confusion. »They have enough on their hands just now.” 

So you'll not be persuaded,” said Baker. ‘ Well, I frankly tell you, that 
come what will of it, as your senior officer, I'll report you to-morrow. I'll 
not risk myself for any such hair-brained expeditions.”’ ; 

“ A mighty pleasant look-out for me,” said Mike ; “if I’m not shot to-night, 
still | may be flogged in the morning.” 

This speech once more threw us into a hearty fit of laughter, amid which we 
took leave of our friends, and set forth upon our way. 
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CHAPTER LXX.—THE LINES OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. 

The small twinkling lights, which shone from the ramparts of Ciudad Rodri- 
go, were our only guide, as we issued forth upon our perilous expedition. The 
storm raged, if possible, even more violently than before ; and gusts of wind 
swept along the ground with the fcrce of a hurricane ; so that, at first, our hor- 
ses could scarcely face the tempest. ur path lay along the little stream for a 

considerable way ; after which, fording the rivulet, we entered upon the open 
plain ; taking care to avoid the French outpost in the extreme left, which was 
marked by a bivouac fire, burning under the heavy down-pour of rain, and looking 
larger through the dim atmosphere around it. 

ts foremost, followed closely by Hampden and Mike; nota word was 
spoken after we crossed the stream. Our plan was, if challenged by a patrol,to 
reply in French, and press on; so smal! a party could never suggest the idea of 
attack ; and we hoped in this manner to escape. 

The violence of the storm was such, that many of our precautions as to si- 
lence were quite unnecessary ; and we had advanced to a considerable extent 
into the plain, before any appearance of the encampment struck us. At length, 

on mounting a little rising ground, we perceived several fires stretching far away 
to the no:ihward ; while still to our left, there blazed one larger and brighter 
than the others. We now found that we had not outflanked their position as we 
intended, and learning, from the situation of the fires, that we were still only at 
the outposts, we pressed sharply forward, directing our course by the twin stars 
that shone from the fortress. 

How heavy the ground is here!” whispered Hampden, as our horses sunk 
above the fetlocks ; ** we had better stretch away to the right, the rise of the hill 
will favour us!” 

“ Hark!” said I: “did you not hear something? pullup; silence now; yes, 
there they come. It’sa patrol; I hear their tramp.” As I spoke, the measur- 
ed tread of infantry was heard above the storm, and soon after a lantern was seen 
coming along the causeway near us. The column passed within a few yards of 
where we stood. , I could evenrecognise the black covering of the shakos as 
the light fellon them. “Let us follow them,” whispered I; and the next mo- 
ment we fell in upon their track, holding our cattle well in hand, and ready to 
start at a moment. 

* Qui est la?” a sentry demanded. 

“ La deuxiéme division,” cried a hoarse voice. 

“ Halte la! le consigne?” 

“ Wagram !” repeated the same voice as before, while his party resumed their 
march; and the next moment the patrol was again upon his post, silent and mo- 
tionless as before. 

“ En avant, Messicurs !”” said I aloud, as soon asthe infantry had proceeded 
some distance; ‘en avant !—Qui est la?” demanded the sentry, as we came 
along at a sharp trot. 

“ L'état-major Wagram,” responded I, pressing on without drawing rein ; 
and in 8 moment we had regained our former position behind the infantry. We 
had scarcely time to congratulate ourselves upon the success of our scheme, 
when a tremendous clattering noise in front, mingled with the galloping of hor- 
ses and the cracking of whips, announced the approach of the artillery as they 
came along by a narrow road which bisected our path : and as they passed be- 
tween us and the column, we could hear the muttered sentences of the drivers, 
cursing the unseasonable time for an attack, and swearing at their cattle in no 
measured tones. 

“ Did you hear that?”’ whispered Hampden; “the battery is about to be di- 
rected against the San Benito, which must be far away to the left. I heard one 
of the troop saying that they were to open their fire at daybreak.” 

“ Allright now,” said I: ‘ look there.” 

From the hill we now stood upon, a range of lanterns was distinctly visible, 
stretching away for nearly half a mile 

“There are the trenches: they must be at work, too ; see how the lights are 
moving from place to place! Straight now : forward !” 

So saying, I pressed my horse boldly on 

We had not proceeded many minutes, when the sounds of galloping were heard 
coming along behind us 

“To the right, in the hollow,” cried I: ‘be still.” 

Scarcely had we moved off, wher several horsemen galloped up, and, drawing 
their reins to breathe their horses up the hill, we could hear their voices as they 
conversed together. 

In the few broken words we could catch, we guessed that the attack upon S 
Benito was only a feint to induce Crawford to hold his position, while the French, 
marching upon his flank and front, were to attack him with overwhelming masses 
and crush him. 

“ You hear what's in store for us, O'Malley,” whispered Hampden. “I think 
we could not possibly do better than hasten back with the intelligence.” 

“ We must not forget what we came for, first,” said I; and the next moment 
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we were following the horsemen, who, from their helmets, seemed horse artillery 
officers. . 

The pace our guides rode at showed us that they knew their ground. We 
passed several sentries, muttering something at each time, and seeming as if 
only anxious to keep up with our party. 

“ They’ve halted” said I. * Now to the left there: gently here, for we 
must be in the midst of theirlines. Ha! I knew we were right ; see there !”” 

Before us, now, at a few hundred yards, we could perceive a number of men 
engaged upon the field. Lights were moving from place to place rapidly, while 
immediately in front, a strong picket of cavalry were halted. 

“ By Jove, there’s sharp work of it to-night,” whispered Hampden ; “ they 
do intend to surprise us to-morrow.” 

“ Gently now, to the left,” said I ; as cautiously skirting the little hill, I kept 
my eye firmly fixed upon the watch.fire. 

The storm, which for some time had abated considerably, was now nearly 
quelled, and the moon again peeped forth amid masses of black and watery 
clouds. 

‘* What good fortune for us!” thought I, at this moment, as I surveyed the 
plain before me. 

‘“‘T say, O'Malley, what are those fellows at, yonder, where the blue light is 
burning ?” 

Abt the very people we want ; these are the sappers. Now for it! that's 
i Ape : we'll soon come upon their track now.” 

e pressed rapidly forward, passing an infantry party as we went. The blue 
light was scarcely a hundred yards off: we could even hear the shouting of the 
officers to their men in their trenches, when suddeniy my horse came down upon 
his head, and roiling over, crushed me tu the earth. 

ve Not hurt, my boy,” cried I in a subdued tone, as Hampden jumped down be- 
side me. 

It was the angle of a trench I had fallen into; and though both my horse and 
myself felt stunned for the moment, we rallied the next minute. 

‘* Here is the very spot,” said I: ‘now, Mike, catch the bridles and follow 
us closely.” 

Guiding ourselves along the edge of the trench, we crept stealthily forward : 
the only watch-fire near was where the engineer party was halted, and our object 
was to get outside of this. 

‘* My turn this time,” said Hampden, as he tripped suddenly, and fell head 
foremost upon the grass. 

As I assisted him to rise, something caught upon my ankle, and, on stooping, 
I found it was a cord pegged fast into the ground, and lying only a few inches 
above it. 

‘* Now, steady ! see here ; this is their working line : pass your hand along it 
there, and let us follow it out.” 

While Hampden accordingly crept along on one side, I tracked the cord upon 
the other ; here I found it terminating upon a small mound, where probably some 
battery was to be erected. I accordingly gathered it carefully up, and was re- 
turning towards my friend, when what was my horror to hear Mike's voice, con- 
versing, as it seemed to me, with some one in French. 

I stood fixed to the spot, my very heart beating almost in my mouth as I lis- 
tened. 

. Qui étes vous donc, mon ami?” inquired a hoarse deep voice, a few yards 
off. 

** Bon cheval, bon beast, sacre nom de Diew!"’ A hearty burst of laughter 
prevented my hearing the covclusion of Mike’s French. 

I now crept forward upon my hands and knees, till | could catch the dark out- 
line of the horses, one hand fixed upon my pistol trigger, and my sword drawn in 
the other. Meanwhile the dialogue continued. 

** Vous étes d’ Alsace, n'est ce pas ?”’ asked the Frenchman, kindly supposing 
that Mike’s French savoured of Strasburg. 

“Oh, blessed Virgin! av’ I might shoot him,”’ was the muttered reply. 
Before I had time to see the effect of the last speech, I pressed forward with 
a bold spring, and felled the Frenchman to the earth; my hand had scarcely 
pressed upon his mouth, when Hampden was beside me. Snatching up the pis- 
tol [ let fall, he held it to the man’s chest, and commanded him to be silent. To 
unfasten his girdle, and bind the Frenchman's hands behind him was the work of 
a moment ; and, as the sharp click @ the pistol-cock seemed to calm his efforts 
to escape, we soon succeeded in fastening a handkerchief tight across his mouth, 
and, the next minute, he was placed behind Mike’s saddle, firmly attached to this 
worthy individual by his sword belt. 

** Now, a clear ran home for it, and a fair start,” said Hampden, as he sprung 
into the saddle. 

‘* Now, then, for it,” I replied; as,turning my horse’s head towards our lines, 
I dashed madly forward. 

The moon was again obscured, but still the dark outline of hill which formed 
our encampment was discernible on the horizon. Riding side by side on we 
hurried; now splashing through the deep and wet marshes, now plunging through 
small streams. Our horses were high in mettle, and we spared thei not; by 
taking a wide détour we had outflanked the French pickets, and were almost out 
of all risk, when suddenly, on coming to the verge of a rather steep hill, we per- 
ceived beneath us astrong cavalry picket standing around a watch-fire ; their 
horses were ready saddled, the men accoutred and quite prepared for the field 
While we conversed together in whispers as to the course to fullow, our delibe- 
rations were very rapidly cut short. The French prisoner, who hitherto had 
given neither trouble nor resistance, had managed to free bis mouth from the en- 
cumbrance of the handkerchief ; and, as we stood quietly discussing our plans, 
with one tremendous effort he endeavoured to burl himself and Mike from the 
saddle, shouting out as he did so,— 

‘* A moi, camarades ; sauvez moi !” 

Hampden’s pistol leaped from the holster as he spoke, and, levelling it with a 
deadly aim, he pulled the trigger, but I threw up his arm, and the ball passed 
high above his head. To have killed the Frenchman would have been to lose 
my faithful follower, who struggled manfully with his adversary, and, at length, 
by throwing himself flatly forward upon the mauve of his horse, completely dis- 
abled him. Meanwhile, the picket had sprung to their saddles, and looked wildly 
about on every side. 

Not a moment was to be lost ; so, turning our horses’ heads towards the plain, 
away we went. One loud cheer announced to us that we had been seen, and the 
next instant the clash of the pursuing cavalry was heard behind us. It was now 
entirely a question of speed, and little need we have feared, had Mike's horse 
not been doubly weighted. However, as we still had considerably the start, and 
the gray dawn of day enabled us to see the ground, the odds were in our favour 
‘* Never let your horse’s head go,” was my often repeated direction to Mike, as 
he spurred with all the desperation of madness. Already the low meadow land 
was in sight which flanked the stream we had crossed in the morning ; but un- 
fortunately, the heavy rains had swollen it now toa considerable depth, and the 
muddy current, choked with branches of trees and great stones, was hurrying 
dewn like a torrent. ‘ Take the river: never flinch it,” was my cry to my com- 
panions, as I turned my head and saw a French dragoon, followed by ‘two others 
gaining rapidly upon us. As I spoke, Mike dashed in, followed by Hampden, 
and the same moment the sharp ring of a carabine whizzed past me. To take 
ofl the pursuit from the others, I now wheeled my horse suddenly round, as if | 
feared to take the stream, and dashed along by the river's bank. 

Beneath me, in the foaming current, the two horsemen laboured ; now stem- 
ming the rush of water, now reeling almost beneath. A sharp cry burst from 
Mike as I looked; and I saw the poor fellow bend nearly to his saddle. I could 
see no more, for the chase was now hot upon myself; behind me rode a French 
dragoon, his carbine pressed tightly to his side, ready to fire as he pressed on in 
pursuit. I had but one chance; so, drawing my pistol, | wheeled suddenly in 
my saddle, and fired straight at him. The Frenchman fell, while a regular vol- 
ley from his party rung around me; one ball striking my horse, and another lodg- 
ing in the pommel of my saddle. The noble animal reeled nearly to the earth, 
but as if rallying for alast effort, sprung forward with renewed energy, and 
plunged boldly into the river. 

For a moment, so sudden was my leap, my pursuer lost sight of me; but the 
bank being somewhat steep, the efforts of my horse to climb again, discovered 
me, and, before I reached the field, two pistol balls took effect upon me; one 
slightly grazed my side, but my bridle arm was broke by the other, and my 
hand fell motionless to my side A cheer of defiance was, however, my reply, 
as I turned round in my saddle, and the next moment, I was far beyond the range 
of their fire. 

Not a man dourst follew, and the last sight I had of them was the dismounted 
group who stood around their dead comrade ; before me, rode Hampden and 
Mike still at top speed and never turning their heads backwards. | hastened af- 
ter them; but my poor wounded horse, nearly ham-strung by the shot, became 
dead lame; and it was past day-break ere I reached the first outposts of eur 
lines. 
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WANTED—A WIDOW. 
BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 
CHAPTER I.— PROLOGUE. 
Mr. Samuel Gipps still lives, is in good health and spirits, and is likely to be 
a happier man for the time to come than he has been heretofore; but he no 
] nger lives at No 15, Street, in the Strand. I make no question but 


: 1 
that by this time even he can venture to smile at a dramatic passage in his life, 











with which I cannot forego the pleasure of acquainting the reader. Like Shak- 
speare, he was the sole author of a comedy ; and, like the immortal bard, played 
but an inconsiderable part in it. But it may beas well if I furnish a short pre- 
paratory notice of Mr. Gipps. 
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Mr. Samuel Gipps was a bachelor, about three-and-forty years of age, and 
enjoying ‘‘a small competence,” a phrase which means just such an amount of 
yearly income as justifies a gentleman in lamenting the high prices of butcher's 
meat, and other perishable provisions, in boggling about house rent, and in bei 

vilty of the petty disloyalty of cursing, even to his ominous and unanswerab 

ace, the quarterly visit of the collector of Queen’s taxes. 

Like other young men upon town, Gipps in his time had been fain to content 
himself with lodgings,—a first floor furnished with conveniences, a street-door 
key, and a tinder box and greasy candlestick duly placed on the balustrade side 
of the first stair. He had, accordingly, passed through the ordeal of uncon- 
fessed dancing-masters on the second “ flight” of unmentioned music-teach- 
ers inthe parlours, of amateur songsters at free-and-easys and glee-clubs in 
the adjoining chamber, of sleep-walkers from the garrets, who never find 
ee way to their own room, and always discover a penchant for the first floor 

gers. - 

Weary of this mode of self-stowage, and its vexatious contingencies, Gipps 
had subsequently suffered himself to be taken into permanent bait at sundry 
boarding-houses, which, the gloss of novelty once faded, conformed even less 
kindly with his inclinations, than his former more independent arrangement. He 
complained that the inmates, native and foreign, to be found in these establish- 
ments,—the men in particular—were the most inexplicably mysterious rational 
beings that ever sat down in common to one table-cloth. 

“ft have tried as many as most men,” said he to his friend Simpson, one day, 
“and T ought to know. Some one ‘ within three minutes’ walk of the Royal- 
Exchange.’ Bless you, sir, Captain Barclay, in training, couldn’t have accom- 
plished the distance in ten. And as for those that ‘command a delightful view 
of the park,’ all I can say is, their commands are never obeyed. The outline of 
a tree or two might be seen perhaps—with Herschel’s telescope.” 

‘** Why don’t you take ahouse of yourown?” returned Simpson, “ vote for 
a member, attend vestries, aad get on the Paving Board! Be respectable— 
now, do be respectable. You are a middle aged man—act as such. Sit under 
the shadow of your own fig-tree.” 

Therefore Gipps took No. 15, , Strand, had the fixtures at a valuation, 
made repairs, hung fresh bells, planted a new scraper, and placed his name im 
brass on the door. Handsome furniture, books, pictures, bronzes, shells, lamps 
—allcomplete. The place was a nucleus of comfort and respectability. 

All would notdo. There was a vacuum, as he said, a desideratum to be sup- 
plied. The house was too much forhim. I donot mean in the common ac- 
ceptation of those words,—that is to say, that the house was too large, or had 
too many rooms in it (although less, to say the truth, might have sufficed ;} but 
he could not keep the concern in order; he couldn’t manage it. Gipps had not 
taken a house—the house had got him; he had caught a tartar. 

Now he knew very well, for he had heard his mother say so, that “ servants 
required”’—(his mother had said wanted, but this is anything but the truath)»— 
** that servants required looking after; but how washe all the livelong day to 
be tracking the footsteps of old Betty? In the first instance, he had thought 
Betty was pretty well, considering ; but when, asthe phrase goes, she showed 
herself in her true colours, they were rather startling than splendid. She had 
apparently no conception of the course of time, as commonly indicated by clock- 
work, and brought up breakfast and served dinner at discretion. Ina shorttime 
he began to fear that her morals were not in a high state of preservation. She 
wanted to make him believe that he ate four half-quarterns a-week. Ridiculous ! 
He was by no means partial to bread. She pleaded that the rats made away 
with the candles, when, ‘*how the deuce,” thought Gipps, “a rat or any ant- 
mal of that genus can run up a kitchen door, and abstract moulds and long sixes 
out of the round lackered box at the back of it, is more than I can possibly 
conceive.” Jt was true that about two months since, a man with a head like a 
hedgehog, anda face like a dolphin, did come to repair the cistern ; but why he 
should therefore have since come twice a week to take supper with Betty off his 
quarters of lamb, he could not satisfactorily divine. 

Nat Salter, an uncouth urchin of some dozen years, who cleaned his boots, 
and knives and forks, and carried, and miscarried, as the case rnight happen, his 
letters and messages, was no better to his liking. Of him, too, he had formed, 
at first, a favorable opinion, and had had mentally measured him for pepper-and- 
salt trowsers with red cord down the seams, and a brown coat with a yellow col- 
lar and a gross of sugar-loaf buttons. 

But the young rogue was always playing on the door-step with begrimed ja- 
ventles of his own age and physical calibre: and when he went forth,’ would 
start up incontinently, whip off his shapeless head-gear, and shout, ‘* D'ye want 
me, Mr. Gipps?” Once he had actually, ‘* with his own ears,” heard him ob« 
serve to a companion, ‘* That's my old master, Gipps—just twig him. Isn’t he 
aarticle? I believe you, he just is.” 

Old master !—a article! Insufferable young rascal ! 

“No, no,” thought Gipps at last, “this won't dé. I must get a housekeeper. 
Nothing is to be done without a housekeeper.” 





CHAPT’R If —THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

But how to get ahousekee yer! Gipps had no more notion of the process by 
which so desirable an a+ quisition was tobe procured, than he had of the me- 
thod of calculating by fuxions. He resolved to seek advice upon this head. 
He would confer with his frieud Simpson about the matter. 

“What d'ye thik, Simpson,” said he to that gentleman ; “I find I can’t do 
without a houst keeper. 

“Didn't | always say you must have a housekeeper?” cried Simpson impera- 
tively. ‘* You must advertise for one.” 

“Is thatthe way to get one?” asked Gipps. 
spectable woman.” 

“Of course you must. 
Gipps, eh? 
be a widow.” 

“A widow,” coincided Gipps, his face mantling with satisfaction. 

“Yes, a widow,” pursued Simpson ; “ advertise, and you're sure to succeed. 
Everything is got now-a-days by advertisement, froma wife to a walking-stiek. 
Why, my friend, I'd engage to advertise for a mermaid, and to get one within 
four-and twenty hours, comb and looking-glass included. D'ye remember 
Frankenstein—the piece we saw together some years since? Cooke was the 
fellow witha long scratch in the bills instead of a name; and he looked like 
old Scratch !” 

“IT do said Gipps. ‘Ha! ha! that was one way of making an acquaintance. 
But do be serious, my dear Simpson. I must advertise, you say?” 

“T tell you, yes. Why, Gipps, I'd make an infinitely superior fellow to 
Frankenstein's comparative failure out of materials indicated in the newspapers. 
I'd fit together the frame work of a good-looking rascal in one morning, and 
set him going with hydrogen A choice of pills to keep him in rude health, 
and Rowland’s Macassar for his complexion. Advertise’—to be sure; and 
the first dish of Hyson poured forth by the delicate hand of the widow shall 
be mine.” 

Nothing better was to be done than to advertise. It was certain that hundreds 
did daily advertise ; and they must get what they sought, or recourse would not 
so constantly be had to that method of proceeding. He decided upon adverti- 
sing, and was mightily pleased that Simpson had suggested a widow. He was 
partial to widows. His mother had been a widow for several years before her 
death. He sighed. Would that the dear old lady had livedto conduct his es- 
tablishment ! 

And then, Mrs. Revell, the sister of Mr. Metcalfe, his opposite neighbour— 
she also was a widow, and a charming one. He sighed again. Advertise! 
“Tf,” said Gipps, as he walked home, ‘ Mrs. Revell would but consent to have 
me, (oh! that I dare—pop the question—I think they call it!) I'd see all 
the advertising at the No, I wouldn't; for it shouldn't be long before I'd 
advertise in all the papers acertain union at St. George's, Hanover Square.” 

That very evening Gipps paid for the insertion of an advertisement. 

He wanted a widow ; and offered a comfortable home, and a very handsome 
stipend, to any lady of competent qualifications who might be disposed to accept 
them. 


““Mark—I must havea re- 


A middle-aged woman ; for you're not too old, 
Scandalum magnatum, eh’ d’ye see? I should say, she must 





CHAPTER IIl.—THE RESULT. 

On the following day Gipps procured a copy of the newspaper, and after 
much difficulty succeeded in discovering his advertisement. What a close pha- 
lanx of applicants! He had never before remarked how many people Ml 
were diurnally wanting something or the other. Lodgings to be let upon which 
the army of Cyrus might have been comfortably billetted—light porters enough 
to carry the Himalaya mountains, or the pyramids of Egypt—cooks sufficient to 
dress the edible contents of Noah's Ark! 

Lord bless me!” said he, casting the newspaper from him ; “ why, no widow 
will ever detect that narrow slip of athing! She must be particularly in want 
of a situation, and possess a remarkably good sight, if she do. Well, a few 
shillings are of no great consequence.” 

Notwithstanding this natural doubt, Gipps was careful to inquire, when he re- 
turned home in the evening, whether any lady had called during his absence; 
not that he had any fair reason to suppose a lady would call, seeing that his ad- 
vertisement directed that application should be made between nine and ten 
o'clock on the morning of the morrow; but he thought that had it met the eye 
of some anxious female, she might have stirred in the matter ere the specified 
time, and so distanced any precise adherent to punctuality. Nobody had called 
but the washerwoman, who had brought home the things she had omitted to bring 
on the Saturday night, and who, as Betty informed her, had furnished him by 
mistake with two shirts and a nightcap marked ‘ Gibbs.” 

“If I had but a h- sekeeper,” said Gipps to himself, “these sad mistakes 
would not occur 

By the time he had risen and dressed himself on the following morning, he 
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dhad well nigh abandoned all hope of securing his desiderata through the channel 








of public communication ; and he swallowed his breakfast with considerable dis- 

isfaction. } 
— now, by Gipps’s watch, (regulated by the Horse Guards’,) precisely 
nine o’clock. The usual “traffick” incident to Street, Strand, is by no 
means, and at no time, great. Was there not rather more bustle than ordinary 
in the street? Hark! There was a buzz,—a hum beneath his window—a 
moffied sound of footsteps, succeeded by a kind of semi-silence—a congrega- 
tional hush. What could it be ?—What did it mean? He would look out and 
satisfy himself as to the cause of this unusual stir. 

The sight that methiseyes! ‘Ha! ha! ha!” : 

For, as he shot from the window, his first impulse was to indulge (and he did 
so, as we have seen), in a burst of vociferous laughter, which, however, after a 
prolonged gratification of it, partook considerably more of hysteria than of mer- 
riment. His advertiserent had been answered by the myriad. There they 
were—their name being Legion—an array of candidates for the beneficial ad- 
vantages propounded in his printed proposition—all eager for bed, board, and 
stipend—panting for the place—agog for ‘‘a certainty. Never was such a 
posse of widows seen in this ceuntry since the battle of Hastings. There they 
stood—com pact, unflinching, massive, conglomerated— Westminster widows— 
“lone women” from Islington—* comfortable bodies ”’ from the city—Radeliff 

ighway relicts ! 
nthe, the Lord have mercy on me !”’ cried the astounded Gipps. “ What 
human being, I should be glad to ask, could have foreseen this?” 

Mr. Gipps, I have before said, was a reserved, shy man. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that this portentous spectacle struck 4 panic into him that 
nearly divested him of the power of motion or of thought. ‘The idea of selec- 
tion from among so awful a multitude was preposterous—He cou!d not do it. 
They must be got away—ordered to move on—beseeched to disperse, at all 
events. And now he heard Betty in the passage on the double-quick move, pro- 
ceeding towards the door, whilst — the voice of Nat Salter,—a voice which 
he seemed striving to overtake as he blunderingly scrambled up-stairs: I say, 
Mr. Gipps—master ! did you send for this ‘ere blessed lot o’ women, as is block- 
ing up the blessed street at our door? ‘The cabmen can’t get along, and the 
walterman's crying out shame on’em.” 

‘I did not—no, I have no hesitation in saying I did not. Go downstairs, 
that’s a good boy.” fin, . 

‘« But why are ye a shaking in that ’ere manner, sir!” asked Nat. “ Bother 
the whole boiling on ’em, I says.” 

‘‘ Go down stairs—-now, that’s a good lad. go down, and tell Betty - 

Betty was already in conierence elsewhere. The door had been opened, and 
a sturdy foot planted in ihe passage. 

‘Mr. Gipps,”” remonstrated a stout and well-to-do-looking woman of a cer- 
tain age, ‘‘ Mr. Gipps, whose name is on the door, wants a widuw lady. Let me 
in. First come, first served, I say ; and I was the first here,”’ and she made a 
vigorous forward movement. 

“ Wants a widow !—not he,” returned Betty. ‘ Stuff !—We want no widows 
here, nor wives either. Come, get away, all of ye—do.” So saying, Betty 
put forth an adequate amount of physical power, and ejected the stout lady from 
the premises. 

A wild objurgatory shout rent the weikin. 

Gipps, who had taken his station on the first-floor landing, and was leaning on 
the balustrade, heard the inhuman outcry, and cramming his fingers into his ears, 
bethought him of the back-garret. There was achimney init. At that moment, 
he wished he had been made of soluble material, that he might have melted ut- 
terly away. 

‘A respectable widow, who has seen better days, and has come a long dis- 
tance, and won’t take a denial,” he ejaculated. ‘‘ She'll have me up before Sir 
Frederick for a hoax.’ 

“« They're a thickenin’,” cried Nat Salter, rurning out of the area, and bawl- 
ing upwards, in a tone between exultation and amazement. ‘ Blest, Mr. Gipps, 
if all the irov railings ar’n’t got a chin between ’em. Well, this bangs all | 
ever see. Such lots o’ women I never did see !”’ 

Another assault upon the knocker. The door was at length opened. The 
power of association is mysterious. How was it (but su it was) that two lines 


of a popular melody should have entered the head of Gipps at so trying a 
moment : 








* Hark! ’tia the Indian drum, 
They come—they come—they come !” 
He at once gave himself up for lost. Somebody was rushing upstairs. 

* God bless my soul, Mr. Gipps!” cried Mr. Metcalfe, his opposite neighbor, 
hurrying into the room wiping his forehead, ‘‘ what isjthe meaning of all this? 
Why is this mob of women, chiefly widows at the door” 

Gipps laid hands upon the newspaper, and indenting his finger into the ad- 
vertisement, thrust the journal into the face of his new companion. ‘* Look 
there!” 

“ An advertisement for a widow lady !” cried Metcalfe. ‘ Well, my good 
sir, why don’t yuu choose one with all despatch! These ladies are an obstruc- 
tion to the passengers. Be quick !” 

“Mr Metealfe—my worthy neighbour,” said Gipps solemnly, “I could no 
more see these ladies seriatim in this parlour, than I could select the best wife 
out of the eleven thousand virgins. Are there many still left? Are they not 
going *” 

‘Going !” cried Metcelfe,.glancing out of the window; “they never will go. 
Here’s an ocean of ’em, and little knots standing at the corners of streets look- 
ing on, waiting for their turn.” 

Gipps groaned ; but a thought of a sudden scintillated from his brain, and 
then played lambently about it. 

Pil tell em I’ve got one.” 

** Do,” said Metcalfe. 

Gipps proceeded to the window, and raised the sash silently. He opened 
his mouth for speech,but the appalling vision before him was too much. ‘There 
he stood, uttering no sound, but makipg the most outrageous variations of 
aspect. 

** No—d— it, that’s too bad,” cried a ruffian, who had observed Gipps, (for 
the male sex had long ago joined the group:) “here’s a gentleman been adver- 
tising for a wife, and when they’ve all come to be picked and chose, if he ain’t 
poking his fun at ’em, I’m blowed !” 

A burst of derisive laughter in grand chorus followed this sally. 

“Tt’s of no use—they don’t hear me,” said Gipps, appealing to Mr. Met 
calfe. ‘* What in Heaven's name’s to be done? What a terrible mob, to be 
sure!" 

“Here,” answered Metcalfe, handing him a large sheet of cartridge- 
paper, in which ‘* Sam Slick” had been sent home a few days previously,‘* here 
—write, ‘I am engaged’ upon this, and hang it up at the window.” 

Gipps mechanically proceeded to do what he had been bidden. Seeing the 
pen and ink, he printed the prescribed words in a large and bold character— 
thus : 

1 AM ENGAGED. 

This specimen of chirography was unheeded by the parties most interested 
in the aunouncement it contained—the widows, who still bent their total amount 
of eye upon the street-door. The self-same humorist, however, who had be- 
fere dislodged the unhappy Gipps from the window, either imperfect of sight, 
unskilful as a reader, or perfectly mistaking the tenor of the notification held 
aloft by its author, undertook to expound its contents to the throng about him. 
“‘ He says in that there paper,” cried he, “says he, ‘I am enraged ;’ when 
what he’s got to be in a rage about, I’m blowed if I think none of us can tell. 
‘it’s us that ought to be in a rage-—What d’ye say !—let’s toddle to the mar- 
bet and feteh a few ’taturs and cabbage-stalks, and pelt the old muff—shall 
us?” 

“I'll tell you what,” cried Metcalfe suddenly, “this won’t do any longer 
Come from the window, Mr. Gipps, do. You're only exposing yourself. I'll 
be kanged if there’s a window on the other side of the street that hasn’t ha!f-a 
dozen heads thrust out of it; and, very extraordinary ; there’s a decent sprink- 
ling of widows among them, too. Now don’t you think, Gipps,” taking 
that gentleman by the arm, “If I can disperse this assembly, I shall do you a 
good turn !—Shan’t I be entitled to your gratitude!” ‘ 

“* You will, indeed,” returned Gipps, holding up his spread hands; “J shall 
almost be ready to worship you.” 

- Til do it then,” said Metcalfe. “I wonder what my sister Revell thinks of 

this !” 

“Ah! what, indeed?” cried Gipps. ‘‘ Go, then, at once, and away with them 
—all of them !” , 

When Metcalfe was gone, Gipps threw himself upon his face on the sofa, 
and plunged his head under one of the cushions. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE DISPERSION. THE WIDOW, AND WIND UP 


Metcalfe, having undertaken the desirable business volunteered by him pro- 
ceeded to go through with it in a business-like manner. By dint of coaxing 
some and terrifying others: by examining with the argumentative, explaining to 
the obtuse, and condoling with the disappointed, he succeeded in his mission. In 
half an hour the whole had disappeared. All this while Gipps’s head was under 
the sofa cushion. Metcalfe did not return to restore confidence to him. He went 
forthwith to his own house, at the door of which, having knocked, he indulged ii 
the following brief soliloquy. 7 

* How precious absurd all this! That fellow Gipps is well to do in the 
world, atid bears a respectable character. If he knew how long I'd had my eye 
upon him. He advertised for a widow—bu‘ he wants a wife; and it shan't 
ve my fault if he doesn’t get one, before any of us get much older.” 





Che Atoion. 


In the evening, when Gipps’s self-possession returned, Mr. Metcalf . 
nounced—and hair. = ; SS 

““T have brought my sister ;—Mrs. Revell,—Mr. Gipps,” introducing them : 
“she has come with me to condole with you on your unlooked for levee this 
morning.” 

‘1 am most happy—this is indeed an unexpected pleasure,’’ stammered Gipps, 
a blush overspreading his face and temples, so extraordinarily fiery as almost to 
rape +" ignition of his partially grey hair. ‘* Pray, madam, be good enough 
tu take this seat.”’ 


A short silence ensued. Mrs. Revell did not speak: Gipps did not know 
what to say. 

In the mean while, Mr. Metcalfe had been elevating his chin towards the pic- 
tures that ornamented the walls. ‘ Um”—* yes”—‘  good”—* very sweet” 
—“ breadth”—* fine tone”—* splendid colouring,” and the like. 

‘* By the way,” said he, turning about suddenly, ‘what a fool I am. I 
have forgotten a particular business that of all things ought to be attended to. 
Will you excuse me, friend Gipps! I shall not be gune very long. I leave a 
good substitute, that’s one comfort. Talk to my sister, will you! Louisa, do 
pay particular attention, I beg of you, tu Gipps’s facetious stories. Our friend 
is full of anecdote !” 

Now, was there ever such a wanton, such an unfounded assertion? How- 
ever, Gipps did not much care. Hedid not know how it was, but he was not 
at all nervous this evening. He had had too many widows about him to-day to 
be afraid of one, and she, certainly, a very charming woman. He had no idea 
before that she was so handsome. This comes of looking through the wretched 
medium of sheet glass. 

‘* How—very—very ridiculous—the concourse of this morning, my dear ma- 
dam,” observed Gipps. 

“It is all your own fault,” returned Mrs. Revell. ‘You single gentlemen, 
who are bent upon being old bachelors deserve it all.” 


“Well but, my dear lady,” said Gipps, ‘we can’t do without housekeepers ; 
we must have our little comforts—our—” r 


“Well, sir, and why don’t you marry, and get them,” innocently inquired 
Mrs. Revell. 

Gipps looked as though he had never thought of that before, and then looked 
at Mrs. Revell, and was surprised to perceive that she blushed. 

He gathered fresh courage. ‘* But, my dear Mrs. Revell, who'd have me?” 

I shall not relate how, before Metcalfe returned, Gipps, who had suddenly ac- 
quired the art of wooing, pestered Mrs. Revell till she was fain to answer “ I 
would,”’ to Gipps’s question. 

Suffice it to say, he had put his arm round the reasonably small waist of Mrs. 
Revell, and was just about to seal the bargain upon her lips, when (such things 
will happen) Metcalfe entered the room. 

“Fie! fie!” said he, ‘that is very naughty, Gipps. Well, you wanted a 
widow this morning, and hav’n’t you got one?” 

“Ihave,” said Gipps; ‘that is to say, | hope Ihave. But you must stay 
supper. 1’ll bring out the wine.” 

it was not very long after this that Gipps’s friend Simpson received an ele- 
gantly folded note, enclosing two cards united by satin ribands: ‘Mr. Samuel 
Gipps ;’ ‘*Mrs. Samuel Gipps.”” Underneath the former, ‘* Come and take a 
cup of hyson poured out by the delicate hand of my housekeeper.” 








A LOUNGE IN REGENT STREET. 


What a scene does Regent Street present at about four o'clock in the “sea- 
son of the year !”—what a field for observation !—Patricians and plebeians— 
fashionables and unfashionables—foreigners and country cousins—rogues and 
true men, are mixed up in delightful confusion. The rattle of carriages and the 
hum of voices fill the air, and all seems life and gaiety. 

Shall we take a turn or two, and try if we can find any amusement there ? 
Allons ! 1 dare say we shall pass our time'pleasantly enough. 

Here is an incongruous throng ! and yet the division is very marked into two 
great orders—those whoride, and those who walk. How proudly does the one 
look down, and how envyingly does the other look up!—and yet, perhaps, six 
months ago many of the riders were walkers; and six months hence many 
of the walkers will be riders. These little changes are frequent, and add much 
to the variety of life. 

Let us commence with the first class. 

Inthe approaching carriage is Miss Seraphina Delmore, who is passing her 
first “‘springin town.”’ She has already succeeded in fascinating, considerably, 
a wealthy baronet; who, as all her friends say, would be *‘an excellent match.” 
To be sure, he is sixty years of age—but the daughter of a poor country gen- 
tleman must not mind these things. Besides, it may reasonably be hoped that he 
will die before long, and then Miss Seraphina Delmore can bestow herself, in 
the full lustre of her charms, upon—an earl of seventy; and so taise her- 
self at once into the peerage. Who, then, can say that she has not sold her- 
self well? 

Do you remark that young man in the cab who drives along so thoughtfully * 
—he is ceeply in love with the charming Mias Ruseville, and has just engaged 
to fight a duel with a man who said publicly that her eyebrows were not arched 
enough. It is but three weeks since he exchanged shots with a deadly rival, on 
account of the same lady—whose love has long been pledged to a young fel- 
low whom neither of them ever saw. 

The gentleman who rides the white horse with so much grace is Sir Alfred 
Vernon, whose fame consists in his being ‘he exquisite of the day. How taste- 
fully, yet how quietly, is hedressed. The elegance uf each detail, and the per- 
fection of the iéout ensemble, are the result of long and intense study. Those 
slightly waving and careless ringlets have not attained that happy arrangement 
without much thought ; that eminently-becoming and unique beaver was ma- 
nufactured from a pattern designed by himseli, and imbodying his idea of what 
a hat should be. And yet, all-perfect as he is—unrivalled as he must know his 
appearance at this moment to be—his mind is ill at ease, for he sadly fears that 
a stray black has settled on the tip of his nose, and that, unconsciously applying 
his finger to the place, he has enlarged it into a smear. 

That disconsolate widow, who fellows the disconsolate dandy, has come here 
to indulge herself with a view of the fashions, from which she is at present de- 
barred. She is mortified to see her friends dressed so elegantly ; but consoles 
herself with the idea of the triumphs she will achieve when she can throw her 
odious mourning aside. 

Observe that old gentleman in the open carriage, who appears so lost in me- 
lancholy meditation. Sometime ago, he turned his only son out of doors for 
obstinately presuming to love a charming girl somewhat beneath him in rank. 
Three months after this prudent father married his own cook ; and his present 
reverie is caused by an unpleasant suspicion that aman may be a fool at sixty- 
four. 

Do you see, in the bright yellow chariot, that man who is so gorgeously dress- 
ed, and who appears to be contemplating, with such complacency, the diamond 
ring which adorns his finger? It is Mr. Jacob Hobbs, the bill-broker, who, a 
very short time ago, was vulgar—horrid—detestable ! nobody knew him—he was 
a savage! Now, he is really gentlemanly and agreeable; he has five dinner 
invitations every day, and is considered a very good fellow. And how was this 
metamorphosis effected? How wasthis sudden improvement wrought in his 
manners! Bah! There isno metamorphosis at all; his manners are now as 
they ever were ; but his urcle in India died the other day, and Mr. Jacob Hobbs 
is unmarried. 

Mark the gentleman on the bay horse! He had been for the last ten years 
living a life of misery and uncertainty. Possessed of great talents, but pre- 
vented by ill-fortune from benefiting by them, and scarcely able to exist One 
day, whilst taking a solitary walk, he happened to observe an elderly gentleman 
stumble, and immediately running forward, gave his support and prevented the 
fall. The elderly gentleman evinced much gratitude—inquired into his cir- 
cumstances—invited him to his house—and said, ‘‘ Something must be done.” 
Ten months after, he departed this life ; and, being without relations, left the 
whole of his large fortune to his new friend. 

That youth in the cab is considering the policy of applying a pistol to his 
head. Last night he happened to look in at a house where he sometimes goes, 
and unfortunately lost the nice round sum of ten thousand pounds at hazard ; 
but whilst he is revolving in his mind the several ways in which a gentleman 
may elegantly put himself out of the world, he cannot help feeling surprise at 
the unaccountable partiality the dice evinced to the interest of his opponents. 


Is not that a lovely woman, reclining on the silken cushions of yonder dark 
greenchariot? It is Miss Rivers, ine new actress. Upon my word the whole 
equipage is very elegant, and does great credit to the liberality of Lord Spoon- 
bill! [don’t know which should be the most grateful—Miss Rivers or ber 


dear Tom Dashington. 

The gentleman on horseback has passed his whole life in magnificent projects 
He was the proposer of several valuable public improvements, without being 
able to raise himself from poverty ; but has just realized a fortune by a new pa- 


tent warming-pan. 

Tv } c d 

The lady before us is in a very ill-humour. Her lover, whom she had long 
repulsed with the utmost scorn, at last took her at her word, and transferred his 
atteui'ons to another. They are to be married to-morrow ; and the disappoint- 


ed coquette is ready to die with spite; but this ill feeling is in some degree 
mitigated by a sincere pity for the man's taste. 

The lady who follows her is a gay widow, and is situated somewhat im the 
same manner; for she has conceived a violent disdain for a young fellow, be- 
cause he prefers her daughter at eighteen to hersel! at thirty-eight. 

And now let us try if we can discover anything worthy of observation on 
the Pavé—the second of the two great divisions 


That gentleman with the yellow kid glovesis an ex-epic poet. He brought ! 
out a Poem, in twelve books, entitled, “‘ Chaos ;” but finding that the public was 
insensible to his merit,he tarned his talents into another channel, and now makes — 
a very pretty income by writing fashionable noveis, at the rate of two ina J 
He has just favoured world with “ Dissipation ; or, the Errors of a Life”’— 
three volumes, post octavo. 

That shabbily-dressed individual who approaches was once agreaterman. He 
had naturally a taste for expense,which his means absolutely prevented him from 

ratifying. However, a rich relation very kindly undertaking <o die, left him a 
eet of two thousand a year! Now, then, he had an opportunity, and he 
forthwith availed himself of it. He dressed—and drove—and dined—and play- 
ed—till one morning he was told that he had spent all his fortune. He was 
thunderstruck. It was the firet time he had given the matter a thought, for he 
had been too much engaged evet to think of his affairs; however, he had not 
entirely forgotten his arithmetic, so, seizing a pen, he commenced an elaborate 
calculation, by which he fally convinced himself (though 4 little too late) that 
aman cannot long continue to spend ten-thousand a year with an income of 
two. 

That young gentleman who is stalking along so majestically is a lawyer’s 
clerk, who, having to go on business from his master’s office, in Chancery Lane, 
to Hyde Park Corner, has put on his best coat—taken Regent Street in his way 
—and with his hat cocked on one side, and a lettuce-leaf cigar in the corner of 
his mouth, is “ cutting a swell,” as he calls it. And, egad! on the opposite 
side of the street is his master, Mr. Jackson, of the firm of Dobbs and Jackson, 
Chancery Lane. What dreadful glances he casts on his hopeful clerk. I fear 
the cigar will cost him more than a penny, in the end. : 

That gentleman with the gold-headed cane is a popular actor, who is in great 
dudgeon because the manager wants him to act in a new piece where he will 
not have all the good things to himself. He is undetermined whether to reject 
the part - once, or to accept it, and get the piece hissed off the stage on the 
first night. 

That youth arrived lately from the country with good store of money, and a 
determination to ‘see something of life.” He was so fortunate as to make 
the acquaintance of some very pleasant fellows soon after his arrival, who were 
enabled to gratify his wish. He begins now to doubt whether, in rubbing off 
the rust, he has not somewhat injured the metal; but feels convinced of one 
fact—that *‘ seeing life” is very expensive. 

Yonder man, who is walking along so thoughtfully, is part-proprietor of a 
thimble-rig table, and has just returned from Epsom race-course. He suspects 
that, in the division of plunder, he has been grossly cheated by his ‘‘ pal Tom,” 
and is lost in indignation atthe knavery of mankind. He is full of desperate 
thoughts, and feels half resolved to turn honest man at once. 

That unhappy-looking old man is an usurer, who has just granted @ loan, at 
thirty per cent. interest. He cannot pardon himself now for letting the money 
go so cheaply. He recalls to memory every word of the interview, and is con- 
fident that, by proper management, he might have got thirty-five, or perhaps 
forty, per cent. ; for the borrower was certainly in great distress. 

That individual with the braided coat is a foreign gentleman, who, in Paris, 
was a hair-dresser-—in London, he is a French Count, which he finds a much 
more profitable profession. 

The youth before us has evidently a soul above the pavé. How foolish, then, 
by the needless display of that horsewhip, to proclaim to all that he does not 
keep ahorse. If he had walked along quietly like other people, nobody would 
have known anything of the matter. 

That young gentleman who is dressed so elegantly has come up to the metro- 
polisto study for the bar. Having run through every penny he had from his 
father, and his tailor’s bill of eighty pounds being unpaid, he has written a pen- 
itent letter home, begging a remittance of the amount, and promising reforma- 
tion. He has invited some friends to dinner to-day, and, having just received 
the money, is in high spirits at the idea of being able to give them their cham- 
pagne iced. . 

That gentleman is a musical composer, who is meditating his first opera,which 
he confidently expects will make a great sensation. He has, however, found a 
difficulty in the very commencement ; for he cannot possibly determine whether 
the overture shall open with a burst of the whole orchestra, or acalm gentle 
movement for the horns. He thinks alternately of Mozart and Weber, without 
coming to a decision ; and the paper remains unstained by a single note of his 
proposed opera. 

But hark! the clock strikes five, and my lounge in Regent Street must termi- 
nate for to-day. 





GLEE AND MADRIGAL POETRY. 
New York, 23d March, 1841. 





To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—lIf you feel disposed to appropriate a niche in the “ poets’ corner” of 
the Albion, for the admission «f the poetry of Madrigals and Glees—I can, 
and with pleasure, will furnish you with selections from the works of our most 
approved authors, with an occasional note. 

To many of your readers they will doubtless be entirely new, and all lovers 
of song will, I am sure, be pleased to have such gems placed permanently be- 
fore them; for [ conclude that all the subscribers to the Albion preserve such 
a valuable publication. 

With respect to the music of such as will be given, I may observe that it 
is all good, varying certainly in excellence, according to the subjects—stamped 
with the authority of time, and now taking rank amongst the classical produc- 
tions of Engiand. 

Herewith, I beg to hand you the words of two favorite glees. ‘* When winds 
breathe soft,” and ‘* Hail happy Albion.” On the former [ have to remark, that 
it is admitted by common consent to be the “Queen of Glees”—the note ap- 
pended is probably new to many who have heard the Glee, and is interesting 
from the anecdote connected with the origin of the poetry of the Glee. I have 
elsewhere read another version of the way in which Webbe became possessed 
of the subject of his favorite glee—to wit, that on looking over an old news- 
paper used as an envelope of a parcel, he met with the above lines; and, an 
struck with their beauty, set to work immediately, and in a few hours produc 
a Glee that will live for ever. : 

In regard to the establishing a Madrigal Club in this city, I do not apprehend 
much difficulty—there is a sufficiency of the materiel, and should it be deter- 
mined to make the attempt, I feel confident of being able to procure the aid of 
some guod performing members, and subscribers als. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


WHEN WINDS BREATHE SOFT. 
GLEE FOR FIVE VOICES.—8. WEBBE. 
(Treble, Alto, two Tenors and Bass.) 
When winds breathe soft along the silent deep 
The waters curl, the peaceful billows sleep: 
A stronger gale the troubled wave awakes ; 
The surface roughens, and the ocean shakes. 
More dreadful still, when furious storms arise, 
The mounting billows, bellow to the skies ; 
On liquid rocks the tott'ring vessel ’s toss’d, 
Unnumber’d surges lash the foaming coast ; 
The raging waves, excited by the blast, 
Whiten with wrath, and split the sturdy mast. 
When in an instant, he who rules the floods, 
Earth, air, and fire, Jehovah! God of gods! 
In pleasing accents speaks his sovereign will, 
And bids the waters, and the winds, be still ! 
Hush’d are the winds, the waters cease toroar ; 
Safe are the seas, and silent as the shore. 
Now say, what joy elates the sailor's breast, 
With prosp’rous gales, so unexpected, blest ! 
What ease, what transport, in each face is seen! 
The heav’ns look bright, the air and sea serene : 
For ev'ry plaint we hear a joyful strain 
To Him, whose pow’r unbounded rules the main 
NOTE— Written after a Storm at Sea. 
Mr. Richard Clark (the editor of the work from which the foregoing has been 
taken), states that he *‘ has been informed, that the poetry of the above glee, is 
a versification, by Mr. Gosling, (one of the gentlemen of the Chapels Royal) on 
the words of an anthem composed by Henry Purcell, at his request, on the 
miraculo 1s escape of himself, King Charles the Second, the Duke of York, and 
many others, as follows :— 


A Svuescrisge. 


The king had given orders for building a yacht, which, a8 soon as it was finish- 
ed, he named the “ Fubbs,” in honor of the Duchess of Portsmouth, who was, 
we may suppose, in her person, full and plump. Soon after the vessel was 
launched, the king made a party to sail in this yacht down the river, and round 
the Kentish coast, and to keep up the mih and good humour of the company, 
Mr. Gosling was requested to be of the party; they had not got solow as the 
North Foreland, when a violent storm arose, during which the King, the Duke 
of York, Mr. Gosling, and the rest of the company, were necessitated, in order 


to save the vessel, to hand the sails and work like common seamen. By good 
Providence, they escaped soe to land; but the horror of the scene, and the 
distress they were in, made .1 impression on the mind of Mr. Gosling, which 
was never effaced. Siruck witha just sense of the deliverance from what he 
had lately viewed, upon his return to London he selected from the Psalms those 











words which declare the wonders and terrors of the deep—‘* They that go 
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down to the sea in ships ; these men see the works of the Lord and his woaders 
im the deep : for at his word the stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof,” &c.—Psaln 107, verse 23 to v. 30—and gave them to Purcell to com- 
Doting an anthem, which he did, adapting it peculiarly to the compass of Mr. 
‘svoice. The King did not live to hear it. 
, HAIL! HAPPY ALBION! 
GLUE FOR FIVE VOICES.—DR. CALLCOTT : POETRY BY GRAY. 
(Alto, two Tenors, and two Bass.) 
Hail happy Albion! queen of isles ! 
Peaceful freedom o'er thee smiles : 
Thy lib’ral heart, thy judging eye, 
The flow’r unheeded can descry, 
And bid it round heav’n’s altars shed 
The fragrance of its blushing head. 
Through the wild waves as they roar, 
With watchful eye and dauntless mien, 
Thy steady course of honor keep ; 
Nor fear the rocks, nor seek the shore, 
The star of Brunswick shines serene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep. 


Rmperial Parliament. 


HIGHLAND EMIGRATION. 
House of Commons, Feb. 11. 

Mr. HENRY BAILIE rose to move for a select committee to inquire into 
the condition of the population in the islands and highlands of Scotland, with a 
view to afford relief by means of emigration. It was not his opinion, as a ge- 
neral principle, that the Government was in all instances bound to provide 
means of emigration to the poor ; but this was an especial case, in which the dis- 
tress had resulted from legislation. The kelp-trade had been the principal 
source of subsistence to those classes of the population to whose situation he 
wished to direct the attention of the House, and that (the kelp trade) has been 
entirely destroyed by the reduction of the duties on certain articles which were 
used as substitutes. The distress had extended further than was commonly un- 
derstood, as, although the larger proprietors had weathered the storm, the smal- 
ler landholders were ruined by it. Asa remedy for this state of things he con- 
ceived the emigration of a portion of the population to be indispensable to the 
existence of the remainder. The emigration of 40,000 persons would effect 
the desired purpose. He considered Canada to be the most judicious location 
for the emigrants, and that for the following reasons :—The expense of the voy- 
age was not the fourth part of that to Australia, and would not exceed £3 per 
head, if the emigrants were sent out by families. There were 40,000 persons 
in e0 destitute a condition in the Highlands, that they would gladly emigrate if 
they had the means of doing so. The expense of their removal, at £3 per 
head, would amount to £120,000 ; butthis might be portioned over a space of 
three years ; and he thought that he could affirm that £40,000 a year, for three 

ears, would be all the assistance which would be demanded from Goverment. 

e though: there might be some difficulty in persuading them to emigrate to 
Australia; but he believed they would be found willing enough to go to Cana- 
da. Mostly all of them had friends or relations settled there: whole districts 
were settled by Highlanders ; and, what was no small thing in their estimation, 
their own church was there established by law. He thought Government ought 
not to reject so favuurable an opportunity for infusing into the Canadas an ho- 
nest, industrious, and, above all, a loyal people. The House would not forget 
that it was to the militia of the Glengarry district that this country owed the 
preservation of that province dpring the recent rebellion in that part of the em- 
pire. The Government ought to remember that that race who had come so 
bravely forward once, would do so again; and they would ever be found ready 
to sacrifice their lives and their fortunes in support of the British crown, and in 





lution for the reduction of the duty on rum, and rum shrub, the produce of any 
country within the limits of the East India Company's Charter, to 9s.4d. per gal- 


jon. 

Mr. GOULBURN opposed the motion. In dealing with restrictions on Co- 
lonial trade, the Government of this country had hitherto pursued one of two 
courses—either they had collected information themselves in the recesses of 
their own offices, and had then framed plans for the consideration of the House 
of Commons ; or they had referred the subject toa Committee of the House. 
On the present occasion, the West Indian interest had to encounter a procedure 
in direct violation of all former practice, and calculated to deceive them to the 
last moment—Farly in last session, petitions from the East India Company pray- 
ing an equalization of the duties on rum had been referred to Committees of 
; both Houses of Parliament—in the House of Commons, at the express instance 

of amember of the Government. The Committee of the House of Lords re- 
ported, regretting that in the state of transition in which the West Indian Co- 
lonies were placed they could not recommend the desired equalization. With 
that opinion, so expressed on a full consideration of evidence, he, though deeply 
affected in the question, had been prepared to acquiesce. So were numbers in 
similar circumstances with himself. There were hundreds of West India 
proprietors’ who, on the faith of that declaration, proceeding from a Committee 
which comprised several members of the Cabinet, had determined on the main- 
tenance of large establishments, and had gone into enormous expenditures upon 
their estates, relying that time would be given them to get overa period of great 
pressure. That report was presented to the House of Commons: it was laid 
before their Committee, which, like that in the other House, comprised several 
members of the Government though not members of the Cabinet ; that Com- 
mit’ ee went fully into evidence, and sat during a great portion of the session ; but 
finally reported, that finding it would be impossible to conclude within the ses- 
sion the evidence to be laid before them, they had thought they should best dis- 
charge their duty by merely reporting the evidence already taken. Now, ifthe 
report of the Lords Committee had caused an impression that the duties would 
not be altered immediately, how strongly was the course of their own Commit- 
tee calculated to corroborate that impression? He would put it to any man of 
plain sense, whether, under these circumstances, he could have anticipated that 
one of the first things proposed by Government on the meeting of Parliament 
would have been this very alteration of these duties, and, in opposition to the 
report which had been made by a Committee of one House and acquiesced in 
by a Committee of the other, have determined upon an equalization of the duties 
upon the spirits of the two countries. For no man acquainted with the evi- 
dence could say that the equalization would be confined to ram alone. There 
was no necessity for immediate change ; and he did hope that the alteration 
might be so arranged as not to fail suddenly on the West Indies. The state of 
society in those colonies had undergone a total revolution—Slavery had been 
abolished. He rejoiced at that change ; nor did he regret the loss which he, in 
common with others, had to suffer for the purpose of bringing about such a con- 
summation ; but he wished the advisers of the Crown not to forget that a large 
amount of capital had been expended, for the purpose of making the altered 
state of things work well. Up to the present moment, the West India body 
had been surrounded by every species of difficulty and embarrassment. If he 
told the House that the crops in the West Indies had not been collected, that 
expression would not convey any clear or correct notion of the extent of the 
evil to which he wished to call their attention. Although they might be able 
to form but a very imperfect idea of the magnitude and pressure of this formi- 
dable evil, yet they would still not deny that it was of a very serious character, 
and it was equally certain that that evil was necessarily consequent upon a de- 
viation from the principle originally laid down by Parliament. He entreated 
the House to look at the additional cost of production occasioned by the change 
from slavery to freedom; the increase of the cost of production more than 
doubled the amount ofthe duty. If it were argued that the measure was ne- 
cessary to conciliate the inhabitants of India, he replied, that they would be 
much more conciliated by some restriction upon British manufactures, the intro 











maintaiving the supremacy of the mother country. The persons whose cause 
he advucated had claims upon the consideration of that House, and of their | 
country. Notwithstanding all their sufferings, they had been guilty of no out- 
rages. Chartism was unknown amongst them. They had supported the ex- 
tremity of privation with a patient endurance and unshaken loyalty. He could 
not believe that the Government, or the nation, would turn heartlessly away 
from such a case as he had endeavoured to describe. The honourable member 


duction of which had caused so much injury to their cotton fabrics. He had 
said enough to show that Mr. Labouchere would have acted more wisely had he 
adopted the resolution of the Lords Committee, and not subjected the West In- 
dies to an additional change when they were on the brink of ruin, but had wait- 
ed to see whether it was possible for them to weather the storm. 

In reply to Mr. Goulburn, Mr. LABOUCHERE repeated several of the ar- 





concluded by moving for a select committee to inquire into the condition of the | 
population of the highlands and islands of Scotland. 
[Lord TEIGNMOUTH seconded the motion. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL said he did not think the distress, which had been so 
feelingly described, was altogether due to the change in the kelp trade produced 
by the reduction of duties; and even if it had, he doubted the soundness of the 


principle which would give parliamentary relief whenever distress had been pro- | 


duced by a legislative measure. There were many other distressed classes of 
the Queen’s subjects whose claims were equal, and who would make the propo- 
eal of the Honourable Member, if granted, an argument for similar aids. In ad- 
dition to other grave considerations, it was necessary to take into account the 
present condition of Canada, and to take care that the colony did not suffer by so 
sudden and so extensive an immigration. The Noble Lord concluded with the 
following words :— With respect to this country, then, there were strong reasons 
for pausing in this case, but with respect to Canada itself, there were abundant 
reasons also. Emigration to Canada, considering it as I do a national object, 
should be so conducted, in concert with measures to be taken in Canada, that the 
emigrants on arriving there should at once find the means of support and liveli- 
hood. [Hear, hear.] Now, with respect to many of these persons, who were 
old and infirm, and unable to exert themselves, they would not, on arriving in the 
Canadas, find themselves in such a condition, and would, therefore, become a 
burden to the revenues of thatcolony. There may be emigration so conducted 
as to avoid this; not the emigration proposed by the Honourable Member, but 
an emigration in concert with the officers of the Crown in Canada, and also in 
concert with the authority of that Assembly which we are just calling into exis- 
tence, and whose opinion on matters so deeply concerning them and their finan- 
ces ought to be looked at with great respect and consideration by the Govern- 
ment of this country. (Hear, hear.) I wish, without going further into the 
discussion, to state that, while assenting to the Honourable Geutleman’s motion, 
there are many reasons for differing from the conclusions to which he has come, 
although I would not take the harsh step of objecting to a committee of inquiry. 


guments which he had adduced on the previous Monday, on giving notice of his 
resolution. He could not agree with the Lords Committee in the “ principle” 
of delay; and he thought that no Minister ought to skulk behind the report of 
a Committee, either in bringing forward or withholding propositions against his 
own conviction. Representations as to the effect of an immediate change had been 
much exaggerated : but the effect of the resolution itself, if immediately adopt- 
ed, although it would be important, would necessarily be gradual. The ad- 
vantage which India would derive from the measure would accrue thus—the 
Leeward Island rum and the East India rum were of the same quality, and 
would compete with British rum ; but the Jamaica rum was of a very different 
quality, and the price was nearly double : Jamaica rum thus maintained a mono- 
poly price in the English market: but if the East Indies brought their rum 
here, their manufacture of the article would be improved, and they would be en- 
abled to compete with the Jamaica rum, and finally reduce the prices which 
were now obtained. Jt would, however, require some time before the manufac- 
ture could be improved. Mr. Labouchere then turned to the effect which the 
rum-duties had upon the supply of sugar. The system had a species of double 
operation. What was its operation in the East Indies! It was stated to the 
Committee by Mr. Sym and Mr. Rogers, gentlemen of the highest respectabi- 
lity, who had embarked large capitals in the cultivation of sugar in our Eastern 
possessions, that they had already reached a point at which they could find no 
market for their molasses; they could make their molasses into rum, but for 
that also they were unable to procure a sale. ° * rs He would 
now turn to the West Indies ; and what, he asked, was the effect of the duty 
there ?. There had been some very remarkable evidence given upon this 
point ; and he would refer to the statement of a witness whose character 
would be allowed to be of the highest respectability. Mr. M’Queen was a 
man possessed of very large estates, and he said that the cause of the high 
prices of Jamaica rum was this—that the high price of the West Indian rum 
induced the cane-growers there to convert the larger proportion of the pro- 
duce of their estates into spirit ;and the consequence was, that more rum 
came to this country, and less sugar, than had hitherto been the case. Mr. 











Mr. WARBURTON expressed his regret that the Nuble Lord had consented 


to a committee ; as, in the first place, it was calculated to excite false hopes ; | 





Labouchere quoted a return which showed that the importation of British 
cottons and muslins into India had increased from 818,208 yards in 1814 to 


and, in the next place, if there were to be an inquiry, it would be better conduct- | 64,219,689 yards in 1637 ; and that the importation of cotton twist end yarn 


ed by a commission upon the spot. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that upon the whole it was with satisfaction he 
had heard the Noble Lord assent to the proposed committee. Where there had 
been so much suffering, and so patiently borne, it would have been hard to have 
refused an inquiry. But they must take care that too sanguine expectations are 
not raised — 

I think, said ahe right hon. baronet, that there are great difficulties in the way 
of fulfilling the views of the hon. member ; but still there is this great advantage 
from a committee, that it enables you to convince the parties themselves, 
whese sufferings you cannot alleviate of the real extent of the relief you are 
able to afford them. Take the case of the hand loom weavers, whose sufferings 
no one will deny, and who stand much in the seme position as the inhabitants of 
the highlands, whose loss of employment has been caused partly by fiscal re- 

ulations, and partly by new scientific discoveries. ‘The first impression of the 
Sond-teom weavers was that emigration was a ready resource; but when you 
came to reason with them, when you took the artisan with a large family and 
showed him how desvlate would be his condition when transferred to a distant 
agricultural colony, without any agricultural experience, you found him far 
more ready to acvuiesce in your decision than you would have done had you re- 
fused him all inquiry—{Hear, hear.] ‘The right hon. baronet then groceeded to 


express his apprehension that the estimate of the expense of emigration had | 


been much too low .—As for one result of the inquiry, | am convinced my ho- 
nourable iriend’s estimate of £3 per head is an insufficient sum. True, it might 
be enough to land the in habitant of the Western Highlands on the shores of 
Canada, but if you merely do that, you dolittle for him. He will have to strug- 
gle with the g eatest difficulties, more especially during the winter, in a severe 
climate, To do him real service, there must be a considerable outlay beyond 


| had increased from £16,000 value in 1825 to £602,000 in 1837. All the 
| evidence before the Committee went to show that the demand for British ma- 

nufactures in India was only limited by the poverty of its inhabitants. He was 
| sure that in a country like this, possessing great culonial territories, there was 
| but one safe and rational course to pursue—to treat with the same measure of 
justice every part of those territories. 

Mr. EWART averred that the Committee of the House of Commons had 
made no report in favour of equalizing the duties, not because they were not 
convinced of the propriety of the change, but ‘ because it was delayed in all its 
proceedings, he did not mean to say intentionally, by the honorable Member 
for the Mauritius, (Mr. Gladstone,) whom he saw in his place.” (‘* Order !””) 
He should have been better satisfied if the Goverment had brought forward a 
more comprehensive measure ; for he thought the duties on tobacco as well re- 
quired equalization asthose uponrum. ‘The tobacco of Virginia was too expen- 
sive to meet the wants of the poorer classes in this country ; and he conceived 
that the produae of the East Indies might be admitted upon an ad valorem du- 
ty, and the interests of the poorerclasses by that means secured. The policy 
of this country towards India had been settled, he conceived, long ago; and he 
thought that they were bound to call forth her natural productions by every 
means which we possessed. Her sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, tobacco, and in- 
digo, had become articles in the production of which she had recently become 
celebrated. The equalization of the sugar-duties had long since taken place, 
| and now came a proposition for the equalization of the duties on rum ; the one 
| was corollary to the other; and if they equalized the duty on sugar, it follow- 

ed as a matter of course that that on rum should also be equalized. 
Mr. HAWES said, that Mr. Goulburn had left out of the question the interests 
of the consumer. If the West Indies were constantly ina state of distress, it 





the mere expense of transporting him to Canada. The right hon. baronet con- | was in his opinion solely owing to undue protection. The East Indies had had 








luded by expressing an opinion that a sufficient case had been made out for 
a speciel inquiry, and for the elucidation of such a subjact, he regarded a com- 
mitteee of that House as greatly preferable to a mere local investigation. 

Mr. HUME disliked a motion aimed at what he considered to mean nothing 
less than “‘ public money. He would oppose a motion which pledged the House 
to an advance of public money. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER suggested an alteration in the 
wording of the resolution, in order to preclude the excitement of groundless 
hopes. Instead of saying, ‘with a view to relief by emigration,” he would 
rather say, ‘‘ with a view to inquire into the practicability of that relief.” He 
felt the difficulty of granting indiscriminate aids ; but he thought it too much to 
refuse all inquiry as to sufferings of a permanent character, and borne with such 
exemplary patience. 

Mr. BAILLIE, in reply, adopted the alteration suggested by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and the motion was carried without a division 


House of Commons, Feb. 12. 
DUTIES ON EAST AND WEST INDIA PRODUCE. 


Mz, LABOUCHERE, in a Committee of the whole House, moved a reso- | 





no such protection. He found the strongest evidence, that free-trade principles, 
applied with caution and consideration, were the most beneficial for our colonies. 
That free-labour could compete with slave-labour, Mr. Hawes proved by referring 
to the flourishing state of the trade in indigo, the produce of free-labour all over 
world. The result of the present system had been a steady diminution in the 
consumption of sugar, accompanied by a consequent falling-off in the demand 
for coffee, and a general decline of trade, which must inevitably lead to the im- 
position of fresh taxes, a thing which he looked on as perfectly unjustifiable. 
The West Indians could not say that they had been taken by surprise ; in 1825, 
| Mr. Huskisson, when he brought in his Mauritius Bill, told thera that they would 
no longer be able to keep up their monopoly: in 1836, Mr. Spring Rice intro- 
duced his bill for the equalization of the sugar-duties, and reminded them of Mr. 
Huskisson’s hint: Sir Robert Peel had given a very strong hint thatthe mono- 
poly could not be continued : for the !ast fifteen years motions in that House had 
given them repeated intimations that they could not reckon on a longer duration 
of the protection. 
Dr. LUSHINGTON would render justiee to all parties: along arrear of jus- 
tice had to be paid to India; the consumers of this country called loudly for re- 
lief, and they must be attended to. He differed, however, with Mr. Hawes as to 





the consequences of letting in the produce of slave-labour—The Honourable 
Member for Lambeth had told the House that free-labour could compete with 
slave-labour, under the same circumstances, with equal advantages of climate 
and soil. And if there were no slave-trade, this might be granted. But if his 
Honourable Friend meant to say that the Colonies of Great Britain could for @ 
single hour, under existing circumstances, sustain a competition against the pro- 
duce of Cuba and Brazil, he told his Honourable Friend he believed it to be im- 
possible. Was not the sugar of those countries selling for 21s., 22s. and 23s. 
per hundred weight, while that of our colonies etood at 50s. Could we com- 
pete against Cuba sugar—against sugar grown under a system by which thou- 
sands of men were carried year after year, to a great and fertile country, and set 
to break up and cultivate the soil without the slightest regard to the continuance 
of their lives, being treated like horses in a post-chaise? He believed the ex- 
pectation to be utterly absurd. He would only support a bill on condition 
that it contained a proviso which would altogether prevent the admission 
of slave-produce. 

Viscount SANDON said that the interests of one class had been omitted in 
the debate, those of the free labourers of the West Indies—The House ought to 
protect the great experiment of free labour which it had there set on foot. With 
this view he thought it of great importance to encourage the exertions of the 
West India proprietors to maintain and promote the industry of those colonies. 
The House should beware of doing any thing which would induce the West In- 
dian body to withdraw their capital, or diminish their exertions in the promotion 
of colonial industry, and thereby endanger the success of that great experiment 
which had already cost the country so much. He would have the equalization 
of duties gradual, to take effect within a fixed period, say two years—'I'his would 
enable the West Indians to provide an increase of labour, which was absolutely 
necessary to enable them to sustain competition with those engaged in the cul- 
tivation of sugar inthe East. The struggle at present was an unequal one; it 
was essentially fettered labour against free labour. Parliament had not yet de- 
vised measures which would allow a free immigration of labourers into the West 
India Colunies without the risk of inhumanity ; and the price of labour being 
thus enhanced artificially by restrictions of our own, some reasonable space, if 
not positive encouragement, should at least be afforded to increase the supply. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could not agree to the proposition. An interval, how- 
ever, must elapse before the bill came fully into operation—It was his intention 
in all cases to insist on the production of acertificate from India ; so that neither 
the rum now in bond nor that now on its way to this country could be affected by 
the equalization. It must at least take six months before the bill could come 
my operation, even allowing no time at all for the increase of the establishments 
in India. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL remarked, that his opinion, though it might be erro- 
neous, was at least unbiassed, since he was totally unconnected with either 
East or West Indies: if he had any leaning, it must be towards the consumer. 
Some of the arguments against the equalization of the duties made no impres- 
sion on his mind ; he could not perceive that slavery existed in the East under 
any circumstances to justify a postponement of the measure until the so-called 
slavery was abolished : if slavery existed in India, which should disentitle her 
to equal protection, why not adopt measures for its immediate abolition? He 
did not agree to the delay recommended by the Lords Committee—If they acted 
on that principle their conduct would amount to an indefinite postponement. 
Next year there might be circumstances which would render the application of 
the principle still less convenient than at present. The most satisfactory and 
just course perhaps would have been to take some step for the immediate re- 
duction of the duty, and provide for its ultimate extinction at no distant period. 
He would reduce the duty on East India rom, say 2s. a gallon this year, and 2s. 
more the year after, providing for an assimilation of duty at the end of three 
years. That would be a perfect guarantee to the East Indians that we recog- 
nized the principle of equality, and also that the Legislature took immediate 
and effectual measures for defining the period when the discriminating duties 
should entirely cease. His ground for that course of proceeding was, that the 
West Indies had a right tosay, *‘ You ought to have given us early notice of 
your intentions.” And then Sir Robert went on to describe the history of the 
question last year, somewhat as Mr. Goulburn had done. He thought it of 
great importance that the great experiment of Emancipation should have fair 
trial. He would therefore support an immediate step towards a gradual reduc- 
tion, such as he had indicated, if any other Member would propose it: other- 
wise, feeling strongly the justice of the claims of India, he should support the 
resolution. 

Lord SANDON asked, whether it was the intention of Government to pro- 
pose the adoption of any measures for the promotion of emigration to the West 
Indian Colonies ? 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, that with respect to erm z:ation from India, 
Lord Sandon was aware that by a decision of the House las: year, further infor- 
mation on the subject was called for without any decisive result having been at- 
tained— With respect to emigration from other quarters of the globe, there arose 
a different question. There could be no objection to voluntary emigration from 
Africa to the West Indies, individuals paying the passage money ; but it would 
not be just or fair to raise a tax in the Colonies for such a purpose. In the next 
place, for the good of the Colonies themselves, great care had been taken to see 
that emigration was properly conducted, and that there should not be that dis- 
proportion of sexes which had caused so many evils in some of the Colonies. 
There remained a third consideration—which was to take care by every possible 
means, that under the name of emigration nothing like the slave-trade from the 
coast of Africa should arise. All these considerations he had held in view in 
looking at the laws passed by the Colonies themselves. With respect to Tri- 
nidad, there an Order in Council had lately been passed altering a former order, 
which forbade emigration from Africa to Trinidad as far as it related to Sierra 
Leone. In Jamaica an act had passed which he last year stated required amend- 
ment; and though the bill effecting those amendments had not yet been offi- 
cially reccived in this country, still it had been passed with the same limitations 
as the Order in Council at Trinidad; and it was probable also that in British 
Guiana the same measures would be adopted. 

he resolution was put and agreed to. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 
House of Commons, March 1. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL in bringing forwerd the Estimates, first called at- 
tention to an excess of expenditure over the votes at the termination of the pre- 
vious financial year, on the Ist of March 1840. Formerly, any unexpended 
balance was allowed to remain in the Exchequer to the credit of the Admiralty, 
and was afterwards expended in making good the deficiency of subsequent 
years, or in other purposes of the department. By the Act 1 and 2 William 
IV., however, the Admiralty were obliged to lay an account of the expenditure 
before the Board of Audit in November each year, and any unexpended balance 
was carried to the account of ways and means for the subsequent year. In 
March 1839, £5,000 remained thus unexpended ; but in the November follow- 
ing, the sanction of the Treasury was given for it to be retained to meet the 
accounts of expenditure not yet received from the Cape of Good Hope and 
Trincomalee. The £5,000 was brought to account in 1840, to defray those 
demands ; but an excess of expenditure still appeared of £29,694 which would 
heve to be made good by a vote. The next vote would be for an estimated ex- 
cess of expenditure on the current year of £161,500. When in July last he 
proposed a supplemental vote of 2.000 men, that increase to the force was quite 
sufficient, with all the obligations imposed by the treaty of July 15. Had he 
asked for more men, it would have excited the jealousy of foreign powers, and 
afforded some pretext for what had since occurred. But the excitement and 
warlike preparations in France during September and October rendered it ne- 
cessary to strengthen the force in the Mediterranean, and to provide a force at 
home in case of emergency ; and Mr. O’Ferrall trusted that those on both 
sides of the House who had so often found fault with the small force which he 
had formely proposed, would be consitent, and support the present increase. On 
the Ist January 1840, the number of ships in commission, of all classes, was 
239; on the Ist January 1841, 242; making an increase of three in number, but 
the vessels were of a much superior force. The number of men voted in 1840 was 
37,165, including the supplemental vote of 2,000men; the number proposed for 
this year was 43,000 ; making an increase of 5,835 men, of which 1,500 were 
to-be Marines. The excess on the gross estimate of this year above the gross 
estimate of last year was £729,653. he credits in aid last year were £195,800 ; 
this year they were only £158,812; therefore the net excess to be voted this 
year above the sum voted last year would be £766,641. In giving a detailed ex- 
planation of the increase, Mr. O’Ferrall said, that of £4,414 increase in the 
scientific branch, £2,146 would be applied to measure an arc of the meridian 
at the Cape of Good Hope. The Cape Hospital was re-established ; and 
there was also a new establishment at Valparaiso, to fulfil duties formerly per- 
formed by the Consul, who had the charge of the stores ; and of £7,170 increase 
under head of wages for establishments abroad, £3,170 would be applied to 
foreign victualling-yards and the hospitels at the Cape and Reena. At 
home £100,000 would be applicable to the full establishment of shipwrights. 
The increase under the head of stores was 242,527; but the head embraced 
every thing used in the building and furnishing of ships, from a nail to 
the new steam factory. Mr. O'Ferral reported progress in “new works” — 
The expenditure on this head would be considerable this year, though the in- 
crease on the vote of last year did notexceed £8,503. It might be interesting 
to the Committee to hear what new works were in progress for which the vote 
wastaken. At Deptford, a sma!l sum would be applied to complete the baking 
machinery, and make some small addition to the rope machinery. At Wuol- 
wich, 10,000/. would be applied to complete the East Dock, which would con- 





tain the Trafalgar, a first-rate, when launched in April: 15,000/. would be ap- 
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plied to the West Dock ; it would be of the same size as the East Dock, and 
would be finished in the course of next year: 15,000/. would be applied to the 
erection of boiler-sheds, and the purchase of sume additional ground, if it could 
be obtained on reasonable terms. A sum of 2,000/. would be applied to cleer 
away a bank of mud formed in front of the dock yard, to enable the Trafalgar 
to be launched. It was necessary to call the attention of the Committee to the 
state of the river in the neighbourhood of the dock yard. Alai, sum of money 
had been expended some years ago for its improvement—he was  ~v to say 
with little success, for the evil had béen increasing every year, fromJwhai ,arti- 
cular cause it was impossible to say ; whether from encroachments on the river, 
or from natural causes had not been decided ; but the subject had attracted con- 
siderable attention, and an application would probably be made in a future ses- 
sion fora sum of money to prevent the growth of so serious an evil. At 
Sheerness, the annual sum of 500/ was necessary to complete the paving of the 
yard. At Chatham, the sum of 4,000/. would be expended on groins to prevent 
the accumulation of mud in the river, and 4,000/. on the improvement of the 
smitheries, and the erection of anchor-fires: the same course would be followed 
in the smitheries of all the principal yards. 6,000/. would be applied to the re- 
pairs of Haslar Beach, damaged by the storm; large cranes and anchor-fires 
would be erected in the smithery, and a small apparatus fur making into fuel, 
onthe plan of Mr. Grant, “the coal-dust of the yard. At Plymouth, 7,000/, 
would be expended on the pier and entrance tothe basin: 4,000/. would be ap- 
plied to the sea-wall: this sum was voted last year, but in consequence of the 
injury to the dock by the fire, it was necessary to apply this sum to its immediate 
repair. As no sum was proposed in the Estimates of this year to make good 
the damage caused by the fire, the Committee might desire to knuw the extent 
of the loss; which, including the damage to the ships, did not exceed 38,5991, 
that was to say, the estimated value of all that was destroyed ; but it would re- 
quire the sum of 91,5591. to replace it with new work. The sum proposed to 
be voted in a succession of years for the completion of the Breakwater was 
nearly exhausted; it had amounted to 117,000/. Of that sum 15,000/. would 
be voted this year, leaving 12,000/. to vote next year. But, in addition to this, 
a sum of 1'75,000/. would be required to complete it. The original estimate 
was 1,000,000/. ; which would have been exceeded by 50 per cent. when the 
work was completed. At Pembroke, 10,000/. would be expended on the new 
slips, the saw machinery well completed, with several other minor works. 
At Malta it was proposed to expend £10,000 on a new dock, or Morton's patent 
slip This had long been much desired, and would avwid the necessity of send- 
ing home ships on receiving slight damage. £10,000 would be expended in 
erecting baking-machinery at Malta: at present the grinding of the corn was 
done by mules ; the bakery employed 150 men, and could only supply biscuit for 
11 sail of the line : with machinery. only 40 men would be required to supply 18 
sail of the line, at a saving of £5,000 per annum. 

The discussion on the first vote, £29,694, to cover the excess of March 1840, 
was opened by Sir GEORGE CLERK; who complained of the absence of 
Lord Palmerston, and objected to thus dealing retrospectively with the wants of 
the past, instead of affording the House an opportunity of controlling the ex- 
penditure before it had been incurred 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL repeated Mr. O’Ferrall’s argument, that to have 
made more ample preparations last year would have inflamed the jealousy of 
France ; and the more discreet policy, he said, had succeeded. With such an 
object, it was with Ministers a consideration of secondary importance that they 
had made themselves responsible for an expenditure of £161,000. 

The vote was ultimately agreed to. 

On the next vote, of £161.500 for the excess of naval expenditure on the cur- 
rent year, being proposed, Sir ROBERT PEEL asked whether the dispute with 
France respecting the Syrian question was definitively settled ? 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL had no hesitation in saying that he did not see one 
point connected with the matter which was likely to interrupt the friendly rela- 
tions existing between the two countries. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL did not blame the Government fer departing from the 
usual course, if the formal and regular procedure would have interrupted the pa- 
cific understanding between France and England. But he thought that Parlia- 
ment ought to have been informed of the emergency, either by Ministers coming 
down and asking for a vote of credit last session, or, in the not inconceivable case 
of such a plan being likely to give umbrage to France, by a formal statement of 
the circumstance in the Speech from the Throne. ' 
the practice should be drawn into a precedent. 

Lord PALMERSTON concurred in the principle laid down by Sir Robert ; 











He was apprehensive lest 


but contended that the present was precisely one of those exceptional cases | 


which justified a departure from established rules. And Lord JOHN RUSSELL 
thought that the discussion upon the subject, which was now placed on record 
would be quite sufficient to prevent the case being set up as a precedent 

The other votes which the House agreed to were—£1,443,711 for Wages; 


£782,048 for Victuals ; £121,844 Admiralty Office; £2,980 Registry Office ; | 


£31 .982 for the Scientific Department ; £124,529 Establishments at Home; 
£22,152 Establishments Abroad. 


a 
FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 
Montreal, March 2, 1841. 

' Tn my last, with reference to the £lection Laws of this Province, I was led 
into error when I stated that co-heirs might vote, and not co-partners. It now 
appears that the Bill of 1834, passed by the late Assembly to that effect, was 
disallowed by His Majesty in Council in 1836. Co-heirs, therefore, and co- 
partners may vote, provided they take an oath, when required, that they possess 
the qualification “to their own proper use.” I was led into this error by finding 
the clause of the Act of 1834, to the above effect, in the Election Laws, as 
transmitted by the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery to the Returning officers. 

Tain happy to say, the Elections are going on satisfactorily in both Provinces ; 
and there Is no doubt that the Administration will be supported by a large majo- 
rity in the United Legislature. The Solicitor General of Lower Canada, Mr. 
Day, alawyer of great talent, has been returned for the County of Ottawa. On 
the other hand, Mr. Aylwin of Quebec, an eminent Advocate, and Editor of the 
Colonist, has been elected without opposition for the County of Portneuf. He 
is a good and fluent speaker, and will be the Corryphaus of the Opposition. But 
even, with his aid and the experience of Mr. Neilson, the opposition will be sad- 
ly deficient in Parliamentary ability. The services of the more eminent French 
Canadian Members, who cannot address the House in English will be thrown 
away. I allude to Mr. Viger, senior, Mr. Morin, if elected, Dr. Kimnber 
and others. On our side there will be no lack of good debaters—Ogden, Day, 
Simpson, Draper, Moffatt and many others, elected in Upper Canada. ‘ 

Mr. Aylwin’s election ought to have been held on the 22d inst., but by some 
unaccountable management, he was returned on the 16th This, [ imagine. will 
render the election null; but the matter of course will be decided by the House 
Mr. Neilson has been returned for the County of Quebec. The elections for 
the Counties of Chambly, Terrebonne, and Montreal, have resulted in the re- 
turn of loyal Members. Mr. Leslie, who boasted that he had not changed his 
opinions since the Papineau reign—and Mr. Jafontaine, an eminent lawver of 
the French Canadian party, were both obliged to retire. 
Moffatt and Holmes have been returned unanimously ; and t 
been chosen. : 


9°, 
an 


In this city, Messrs 
10 better could have 
_ Ishould be glad to see Mr. Moffatt Speaker of the Assembly 
Mr. Cuvillier, formerly an eminent Member of the Assembly—but one of 
those who abandoned the Papineau faction, as soon as he discovered that re 
bellion,not reform,was its object—has been returned fur the County of Hunting- 
don without opposition. It was avery interesting affair this election. You 
know this County contains the famous villages of Odelltown and Napierville— 
the former for two victories over the Rebels, the latter, as the Head Quarters of 
General Robert Nelson. At the hustings were to be seen the brave and loval 
Volunteers who fought at Odelltown, and their late enemies but now their friends. 
the Canadians, standing side by side, in support of the loyal Candidate. Si sic 
omnes! The victor and the vanquished, the captor and the captive, hand in 
hand. 

The Canadians of the County of Huntingdon have thus set an example most 
honaurable to their character. I say, example, because, elthough there is no 
time now to follow it in other Canadian constituencies, it may be otherwise at 
a future election. The position in which the Canadians have placed themselves 
in the United Assembly is any thing but flattering. In the first place, their Re- 
presentatives have generally been chosen without reference to their working 
utility as Members of a Legislative body. They do not generally speak more 
than a few words of English, and are therefore incapable of debating in that 
language. If they make long speeches in French, they will weary and disgust 
the Upper Canada members; and consequently will soon harangue to empty 
benches. Bat in the second place, the French constituencies have made the 
gravest mistake of all, in choosing as Representatives in the first Parliament 
since the restoration of the constitution, severa! nersons tainted with either ac 
tual participation, or strong suspicion of participation, in the rebellious move- 
ments of 1837 and 1838. Not content with electing persons hostile to the 


Union, blindly following out the recommendation of the Central Committee at 
Quebec—they have gone a step further, and have given their confidence ! to 
persons whose contact will be shunved by the loyal members of the Assembly, 
to pennyless demagogues,who even now spout treason bc iore their ignorant dupes 
The Canadian constituencies have lowered the c! 
by so doing. Many moderate persona did not affect merely to believe, that the 


tay bulk of the people were disposed to loyalty and British connexior Even 
ow are constrained now to retract this generous and humane belief The 
\ anadian population should have said at t Hustings-—“* We will choose men 


independent of the Executive,we v 
tion will elect those wh 
who have compromised 


evolu go further, and at your recommenda- 
o are dissatistied with the Union,—but we will have none 


aracter of the rural population | 


themselves and us by their conduct in the events of 


She Alvion. 


1837 and 1838.” Such was the conduct of the Canadians of Huntingdon, 
who elected Mr. Cuvillier, in the honourable manner I have mentioned above. 
Had such conduct been observed in other counties, the reproach of disloyalty 
would never more have been heard—now I fear it will never be forgotten. 

The number, comparatively, of Unionists and Anti-Unionists ia the Assem- 
bly will prove more favourable to the former than I expected. I have now lit- 
tle doubt that in the lower part of this Province it will be 21 to 21; while in 
the upper, not more than two or three Anti-Unionists have been elected. ‘Thus 
ihe march of government will be accelerated to the accomplishment of objects 
dear to the loyalist, and grateful to all who wish well to this important depend- 
ency of thecrown. Esto! In this hope, no one I know more cordially unites 
than yourself. Yours truly, SpecTaTor. 

a 
AMERICAN NAVAL OPERATIONS IN AFRICA. 
From the New York American. 

“Several letters have reached the United States describing the horrible ravages 
of the African or yellow fever on board the United States station vessels Dol- 
phin and Grampus. We have, however, seen but une /etter or extract of a let- 
ter, written by Maxwell Woodhull, Acting Master of the Dolphin, speaking of 
the success of the expedition, against the native kings and pirates, on the coast 
of Africa. From this extract, it appears the Dolphin and Grampus worked 
their way amidst very many obstacles, up the narrow river Nunez, to the town 
of Wilkedi, the principal place or capital of the King of Scharah, a potentate, 
who some time since conceived he might plunder American vessels and abuse 
and ill treat their crews with impunity. cs 

“To punish this worthy was the object of the expedition. Wilkedi is situated 
about 80 miles up the River Nunez. Here the Dolphin and Grampus took a 
position in which they could soon have reduced the place to ashes. Satisfaction 
was demanded, and after some boasting and bragging on the part of his sable 
majesty, it appears he complied with all the demands made on the part of our 
Government, and the two vessels safeiy descended the Nunez, and arrived all 
well, at Sierra Leone. The river Nunez is so little known, that on the best 
maps we do not find the name of a single town laid down. : 

The pirates on the'river had, however, made themselves so notorious and of- 
fensive, that our government deemed it of importance to put an end to their 
depredations, and we are happy to hear that Captain Bell has so successfully 
and meritoriously effected the objects of the expedition. 

The mortality on board the Grampus and Dolphin during their voyage from 
Sierra Leone to Porto Praya, Cape de Verds, was very great, each veesel 
lost a fifth of its crew—at one time, on board the Dolphin, there were but two 
officers fit for duty—and on her arrival at the Port Praya, it is said that she 
had not well men enough on board to take in her sails. 


Birth.-—-On the 23d Feb. 1841, on the Sugar Estate, Reunion Deseada, in the Island of 
Cuba, the lady of Stephen Cattley Tennant, Esq., of a daughter. 
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We have no later intelligence from England. The British Queen not having 
made her appearance could not have sailed on the 10th March as was announ- 
ced. 

We insert in another place a late debate in the Heuse of Commons, which 
resulted in a resolution to appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the con- 
dition of the population of the Highlands of Scotland, and into the probability 
of affording relief by emigration. Painful indeed is it te learn, that distress so 
deep pervades that part of the British Empire, and gladly, we are certain, 
would the nation contribute to give the aid desired. At the same time we are 
fully impressed with the correctness of the views of those honorable members 
who maintain that deliberation in the premises is necessary, and that benevo- 
lence to be effectual, must be wisely bestowed. Their arrival in Canada, whither 
we hope Her Majesty’s Government will send them, will be hailed with much 
| satisfaction. : 

The Canada Elections have for the most part terminated favourably for the 
| government of Lord Sydenham—a large majority being Unionists and supporters 
| of his Lordship. 
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In our last we took occasion to express our opinion that the Conservative party 
| had not been well or judiciously dealt with, and recent events have not tended to 
| alter our opinion. The bloody and ferocious scenes at Toronto may be fairly as- 
| cribed to the discord engenderedfbetween the Conservative and Government par- 
ties, by the interference of the latter with the elections, and the obtrusion of 
what are called reform candidates in places where their opponents have generally 
held the supremacy—a practice which might have been all very well, if these 
said Conservatives had not been so repeatedly called on to support the govern- 
ment. In Lower Canada we were not at all surprised at the violence and blood- 
shed which took place during the late contests, because the opposition was for 
the most part between French Canadian rebels, and loyalists. The same 
parties, in fact, which met in the field in the dreadful strife’ of battle, 
during the rebellions of 1837 and 1838, were egain opponents at the hus- 
tings. [See our correspondent’s letter from Montreal.] But in Upper Canada 
the case was different, and it is here that the proceedings of the Colonial go- 
vernment do, in our judgment, deserve disapprobation. The general question 
of government influence at elections we will not at present discuss, further 
than to say that sucha practice is repugnant to the principles of the British 
constitution ; but it is nevertheless done »ccasionally by all governments. Sir 
Francis Head was loudly accused of it, and mainly by that very reform party 
which is at this moment pursuing the same course from one end of the country 
to the other. Lord Durham in his Report on Responsible Government. spe- 
cially condemned the practice, yet this same responsible government party peo- 
ple are now the most active offenders. 

Nothing could have been more prompt, honourable, and generous, than the 
conduct of the Conservatives towards Lord Sydenham, when they were called 
on to support his government. Both the people and the press on receiving 
assurances that his lordship’s policy would be the policy of the country, and not 
of a party—that his wish was to create a fusion and not a division of parties, and 
gererally to promote the prosperity of the whole country—threw aside their 
hvstility and rallied under his standard. The object of both Tories and 
Whigs—for these British distinctions are preserved in Canada—was supposed 
to be, to unite in support of loyalty and British connection, and jointly to oppose 
the rebel faction. Such being the views of both, it was unseemly in one to 
appear the enemy of the other, as both were, it was understood, to exert them- 
selves to secure the return of good members to the new legislature. Yet as 
the elections approached we found government or whig candidates coming 
forward, allying themselves with rebels and supported by the govern- 
ment to oppose and displace Conservatives. 
at Toronto; 





This has been the case 
government supporters have been seen bringing to 
the hustings men who were the sworn friends and adherents of Macken- 
zie, and have thus contrived to throw out Messrs. Sherwood and Monro. Can it 
be wondered at then that riots have taken place and blood hasbeen shed? The 


gentlemen just named were not opponents of Lord Sydenham, on the contrary 


the 


they were Unionists and supporters of his policy. What more did he require ! 
Under these circumstances we repeat that the Conservatives of Upper Canada 
have not been generously treated—thit the conduct of the government in the 
matter of elections has not been wise or politic, and that such proceedings are 


calculated to create divisions rather than harmony between the two great parties 





of the country. 
The rumours of Sir John Harvey being removed from the government of New 
Brunswick prove to be well founded. The Legislature which is now in ses- 


sion, lately carried up an address to his Excellency asking for information, 





| and the gallant officer was pleased, in his reply, to state that he expected his suc- 
cessor's arrival immediately. As we do not know the precise cause of the step 
thus taken by her Majesty's Government, we forbear to make any comment 
Sir John is highly popular in the provinces, and his removal seems generally 
regretted. The House of Assembly have voted £1500 for the purchase of a 
service of plate in testimony of the sense they entertain of his public and pri- 
vate services to the colony. A difference of opinion hetween Sir John and 


Lord Sydenham in relation to the occupation of the disputed territory by British 
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troops is supposed to. have led to the event we have just named. The St. John’s 
Herald of the 24th ult. says :— 

Despatches from Lord Juhn Russell have been received this Mail by Sir 
John Harvey—approving of his Administration of the Government of the Pro- 
vince: bet censuring him for his interfere nce with Lord Sydenham. 


THE MARQUESS OF ANGLESEA. 

It is pretty generally known that this gallant officer was many years a great 
sufferer by the painful disorder of tic doloureuz, arising from a wound he re- 
ceived on the field of Waterloo. The wound was caused by a musket ball 
which entered the spongy part of the tibia, or principal bone of the leg, and 
might not have been attended with very serious consequences had the nobls 
Marquess been in his own house, reclining on his own couch, attended by skilful 
surgeons and good nurses. Skilful surgeons certainly were at hand, for the 
British army abounds in them, bu‘ the other advantages were not to be had at 
such a time and in -uch a place. The first inquiry made by the Marquess was, 
“Can the lin:b be saved?” The reply was “Perhaps so.” “ But will the at- 
tempt endanger my life more than amputation!” “Yes.” ‘‘ Then,” said he, 
after a few minutes reflection, ‘I have a large family who would feel my loss, 
adopt the course that promises the greatest security to myself.” The leg was 
accordingly amputated, and in the hurry, excitement, and confusion of a field of 
battle, the nerve was not properly separated from the artery, but included in 
the ligature. From this cause the tic doloureux arose, at least such were the 
particulars, as we understood when the event was fresh in the minds of every 
one. At all events it is certain that in consequence of this wound, his lordship 
suffered excruciating torments for many years, particularly whilst Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. It has recently come to our knowledge that in despair, after 
trying all the most eminent practitioners of Europe, the Marquess applied to 
Hahnemann the celebrated homeopathist, by whom he has been fully and per- 
manently relieved. Tu ascertain the accuracy of this statement we applied 
to Dr. Hull, of this city,editor of the Homeopathic Examiner, who,while in Eng- 
land, acquired a personal knowledge of the facts, and he has obligingly favored 
us with the following memorandum.” 

It cannot fail to give unfeigned pleasure to learn that the Marquess of Anglesea 
has fully recovered from the dreadful tic doloureux,with which he has for so many 
years been afflicted. ‘The malady appeared soon after this gallant nobleman 
submitted to amputation of the leg, which was shattered in the Battle of Wa- 
terloo, and assumed, after a few years, the most aggravated form of peosopalgia 
Fothergilii, affecting the right side of the face. The cure was effected by the 
celebrated author of Homeopathia, Hahnemann. The Marquess applied to this 
venerable physician in 1835, at the instigation of his medical attendant, Dr. 
Dunsford of London, after having tried the ordinary method under the ablest 
masters in Europe for sixteen years. 

The paroxysms, for a long time previous to the application of the homeopa- 
thic method, had recurred at intervals of from six to ten minutes only, night and 
day, and had reduced the brave old nobleman to a mere wreck of his former self. 
The Marquess has had no relapse whatever since the cure, which occupied afew 
months, and he has enjoyed uninterrupted health fur nearly five years, having 
wholly recovered his flesh, strength, and constitutional vigor. 

As will be very naturally supposed this cure has been considered strong 
testimony to the efficacy of a method hitherto so much derided in England, in- 
asmuch as neither diet nor imagination can have coutributed to the good result. 
Accordingly it has directed the attention of many of the British nobility and gen- 
try to the subject, and sensibly increased the list of adherents tothe new system 
in these classes throughout the empire. 

The Doctor has also furnished us with a copy of the Bibliotheque Homao- 
pathique, published at Paris, where we find the case reported, which we extract 
in corroboration of the ebove interesting intelligence. 

Un noble, célébre par ses faits militaires et civils, le marquis d’Anglesey, 
a bien voulu me permettre de mentionner les progrés qui ont été faits vers sa 
guérison. Cet homme distingué souffrait depuis seize ans du tic douloureux ; 
cette maladie a commencé quatre ans aprés qu'il eut perdu la jambe a Water- 
loo. Tous les plus fameux médecins ont en vain épuisé leurs ressources. 

Quoique j'aie l’honneur d’étre le médecin de Son Excellence, c'est Haane- 
MANN lui-méme qui dirige le traitement. L’amélioration a été graduelle, mais 
continué ; sa santé générale, qui était dans un état déplorable, a commencé par 
s’amender, et enfin les douleurs qui occupaient toutes les branches nerveuses du 
cété droit de la face s’étendant tantét aux lévres, tantét au menton, tantdét vers 
le nez, mais n’affectant jamais le cé:é gauche, ont presque disparu. Elles 
étaient lencinantes, déchirantes et souvent atroces, et revenaient depuis long- 
temps toutes les six ou dix minutes, et jour et nuit; quelquefois il en était 
quitte pendant quelques heures. Le premier reméde conseillé par Hahnemann 
a été hepar sulfur, dissous dans l'eau, dont une cuillerée a été prise tous les ma- 
tins a jeun pendant dix-neuf jours. Cette dose, quoiqu’elle fit si petite, a ag- 
gravé les douleurs. Le médicament a agi pendant uncertain temps, puis éhuya 
a été donné de la méme maniere. 

Aprés que ¢huya eut épuisé son action, les douleurs ont beaucoup changé de 
caractére, elles sont devenues sourdes et les élancemens ont été moins fréquens. 
Ayant pris de plus arsenic, sabadilla, et sulfur, comme remédes principaux, et 
d’autres médicamens selon les symptémes accidentels, comme remédes inter- 
médiaires, il a atteint une santé florissante ; il a repris l’embonpoint, la force et 
l’activité d'un jeune homme. Depuis plusieurs mois il n'a point éprouvé d’ac- 
cés de tic, et ila tant de confiance en l’homeopathie qu’aucune récidive ne 
pourrait la diminuer 

PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

We have unqualified satisfaction in presenting to our subscribers a portrait of 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, as Warden of the Cinque Ports and Gover- 
nor of Dover Castle, in the confidence that it is a faithful and accurate likeness, 
and executed in the highest style of art. It is from the burin of Mr. Jackman, 
a young English artist of great and deserved reputation, the first work of whom, 
in this country, is the plate we now present. The thoughtful, yet mild and be- 
nevolent expression of countenance, is given by the artist with great delicacy, 
and we fancy we can trace, in the general lineaments, a faint summary of the 
great qualities which so eminently distinguish his Grace. 

From the great size of the plate, and our desire to have the copies delivered, 
as much as possible, uninjured in any way, the entire distribution will necessarily 
occupy a few weeks ; but we feel assured that subscribers would rather sub- 
mit to a slight delay, than incur the risk of receiving such a plate deteriorated 
through the ordinary channels of delivery. We shall forward them in every di- 
rection with the utmost careful dispatch. 


Copies of this portrait may be had at the Albion office, by non-subscribers, at 
tbree dollars each. 


Texas and the Terians.—By Henry Stuart Foote. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia, Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. We have received the first volume of 
this work which, in the terms of the title page, professes to trace ‘‘ The ad- 
vance of the Anglo-Americans to the South-west ; including a history of lead- 
ing events in Mexico, from the conquest by Fernando Cortes to the termination 
of the Texan Revolution.’” The author has compiled this book at the request 
of many distinguished actors in the late war; he has been at much pains to 
consult the best authorities, and has produced a history of a very interesting na- 
ture. A third and concluding volume, together with a map of Texas, is pro- 
mised in the autumn of the present year. 


Messrs. Wiley and Putnam in Broadway have just published here and in Lon- 
don, ** The Poetry and History of Wyoming.” It contains Campbell's well 
known and always admired * Gertrade,” with a biographical sketch of the 
author from the pen of Washington Irving ; and the History of Wyoming from 
the earliest settlement by William L. Stone, Esq. of New York. These seve- 
ral parts of a most interesting subject, cannot fail to be acceptable to the read- 
ing public, more especially as the publishers have produced the work in a very 
beautiful, yet compact and economical form. It is a duodecimo volume of 300 
pages. 

Clement H. Belcher, Esq. of Halifax, N.S., is the General Agent for this pa- 
perin Nova Scotia, and local Agents in that province are requested to settle 
their accounts with that gentleman. 














2 ALG 

The venerable Herman Le Roy died last evening in the 84th year of his age. 
For nearly two-thirds of that long term of life, Mr. Le Roy was hunourably 
connected with the commerce of our city, which he has seen rising from a petty 
community, until it has become the commercia! empcr' nm. He grew with ite 
growth ; acquiring wealth and distinction, ntil, yet in green old age, he volunta- 
rily retired from business with wealth and a spot'ess character, both of his ows 
attainment. He has since lived in the midst of his numerous family—some- 
times at Marshtield, with his daughter, Mrs. Webster—and has at last paid the 
great debt here, where his useful and honored life was passed, and where few, 
very few, of those who started with him in his career, remain to honor his grave. 





Their children, however, and their children’s children, will fulfil that pious daty. 
—American of Thursday 
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Ballad. The melody by Herold, the poetry by T. Haynes Bayley, Esq. 


as dark a this? And did 







up your tears. 





the Albion. 


For 
TIME FLIES. 

Time flies, like the eagle that soars to the sun, 

Time flies, like the ball that is fired from the gun, 
Time flies, like the shadows that vanish away, 

As the seconds which make up the hours of the day. 


Time flies, the small sands of the hour-glass express, 
Time flies, the warm pulses of life all confess, 
It flies swiftly by, as the visions of youth, 

“ Time flies !’’ ever sounds in the clear voice of Truth. 


‘Time flies !” says the tempest that rushes along, 
“T leave desolation to echo my song ;” 


“Time flies!” speak the lightnings that blaze in the sky, 
And roar the loud thunders which break from on high. 


‘Time flies!” say the blossoms that laugh in the spring, 

“Time flies !” answers autumn, its labor I bring ; 

‘Time flies!” saith the lily that blends with the rose, 
On the cheek of the fair one who dreams in repose. 


‘Time flies!” says the breathings of fond ardent love, 
Like the angels who fly from their mansions above, 
As the blushes that flash in the face of delight, 
When true heart beats with heart, and eyes burn with light. 


Time flies, as the fashions of earth pass away, 

And puts on all nature the weeds of decay, 

New splendors arise from the tomb of the past, 

And shadow the glories forever to last. F. 





SCOTLAND. 
If on this earth there be a spot 
To which my soul admiring turns, 
It is the land of Walter Scott, 
It is the land of Robert Burns. 
O for a glimpse of that proud land, 
Where genius all triumphant shines, 
To stray a pilgrim, staff in hand, 
And kneel before her thousand shrines. 


Edina! thou, whose crumbling walls 
Pourtray the life of ages past— 

Edina! thou, whose modern halls 
The light of science o’er us cast— 

Thou, with such teeming mem’ries fraught, 
So rich in beauty and in fame, 

How many a high ennobling thought 
Comes thronging round thy very name. 


Land of the north, while from afar 
We con thy sage and learned lore, 
Enchantment, like a silvery star, 
Seems rising on that classic shore ; 
The legends that entrance our souls 
Are found thy hills and vales among, 
Lo, every river as it rolls, 
Tells us of chivalry or song. 


Fair Tweed, amidst thy wand’rings wide, 
Thou hast a spot by all adored 
In triumph may thy waters glide, 
O Tweed, for thine is Abbotsford. 
And thou sweet Ayr; lives he who hath 
One grain of nature’s purest ore, 
But would forsake his onward path 
To muse beside thy “ pebbled shore.”’ 


’ 


Ye lowland streams with “ field and fold,” 
Ye mouldering ruina, dark and vast, 
Ye highland gleas, ye mountains bold, 
A wizard spell hath o’er thee pass’d ; 
Ye castles frowning o'er the steep, 
Meet homes for ** princely pomp and pride ;” 
Fame shall for aye thy hist’ries keep, 
From Solway’s frith, to Shetland's tide 
; Baltimore paper. 





M*. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received a very beautiful assortment of 
Straws, consisting of English, French, Italian,and Swiss Hats, for Ladies, Misses, 
and children ; they are of a mee quality, and the newest style :—She has also 
made large additions to her stock of fancy articles, to ali which she invites the atten- 
tion of the Ladies Mareh 13-3. 








DRY UP YOUR TEARS. 


-se-— 


Dry up your tears, 


to chase your deep de - jee - tion, Bid you be - hold 








_ April 3, 














Symphonies and Accompaniments by Alexander Lee. New York, published by Hewitt & Jaques, 239 Broadway. 


and trust to my af- fee - tion, 


some far off your tears, 


dry - 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Dry up your tears ;—one smile before | leave you, 
On2 gentle smile to cheer your lover’s heart ; 


And think of this to meet again will give you 




















MPORTANT ADVERTISEMENT.—If Shannon Peet, Esq., eldest son of the late Jo- 
shua Peet, Esq., Merchant of*Waterford,lreland, will immediately apply to William 
Ogilby, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Charleston, South Carolina, he will 
hear of something greatly to his advantage ; or if any person can produce proof of the 
demise of the said Shannon Peet, Esq., (should such event have taken place) and will 
furnish the documents necessary, legally to establish the same, he will receive, on ap- 
plying as above, a reward of One Hundred Dollars. 
it is supposed that Mr. Peet went to New Orleans in 1839, and commenced practice 
there, orsome where ir that part of the country, asa Physician. ar6-4t 
D*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
— st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. 
Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrang nts, is bled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. ; : ~2 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warrantedto resemble the natural eye In appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. , 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf 
0 THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—A few copies, colored and plain, of an Anatomi- 
cal atlas of the Human Body in natural size, with explanations, by M. J. Weber, 
professor of the Royal Prussian University, Frederick William at Bonn, Dusseldorf. 

















For sale by W. D. CUTHBERTSON, 61 Water st. N. Y. 
eb6-5t. 
NOTICE—BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 
OSTMASTERS in the United States who may or may not receive a circular appris- 
ing them how letters may be sent by the Steam Ships of this Company to Europe, 


the ship’s charges. 

The letters should then be made up in a separate bundle with two bills, one as 
usual for the inland postage, and another showing the amount of ship’s postage, mark- 
ed “ Steamer Freight Bill,” wrapping the money for the ship’s postage securely in the 
same bundle with the letters and “ Freight Bill,” and sealing and directing the bundle 
to the “‘ Post Office, New York, for steamer.” 

SHIP’S POSTAGE.—-Single Letter, 25 cents ; Double do. 50 ; ee go do. 75; Qua- 
cruple do. $1 ; and $1 per ounce for Packets or Letters composed of one or more arti- 
dles ; Newspapers 2 cents each ; Periodicals, Magazines and Pamphlets, 2 cents per 
sheet. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE.—Letters for places out of the United Kingdom and France, 
where the inland English postage has to be paid by the Company, are charged $1 per 
single sheet, and in proportion for all others, as above. 

he Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN and PRESIDENT will sail from this port the 10th 
of each month during the year, commencing 10th March. 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 
Agents British and American Steam Nav. Co., No. 4 Jones’ Lane. 
Feb 20-tf. 


‘STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :-— 








From Bristol 
Saturday, 3rd April, 1841, 
Tuesday, 25th May, 
Wednesday, lith July, 
Saturday, 23d October, 
For passage or other information apply to 
Mar ¢tf 


From New York 
Wednesday, 28th April, 1841, 
Saturday, 19th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday 20th November. 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 


HE Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
ist April, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
ist May Sept. and Jan. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the las 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 





From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dee. 


— 














Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
| Ork,. 

Argo, jC. Anthony, jr [March 8, July 8 Nov. f]April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, “ 16, “ 16, * Wi tay 1,Sept. 1, Jan. } 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, 1. * hf * so - 8, “ 8 “« 8 
Emerald |Howe, April 8, Aug. §,Dec. 8] “ 24, “ 24, “ 94 

| Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ 16, “ 16, “ lifiune 1,Oct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, \C. Stoddard, “« @, om, * wy Ss * @& ¢ 6 
Albany, Watson, fay 8, Sept. 8,Jan. | “ “4 §*§ 4 6 OB 

} SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, “ Iffruly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoff, “ 94. “4 « Q ee re se 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.jfune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. *] “ a4. « 94° « 94 
Sully, La = a “« 16, “ 16, “ M6jAug. 1,Dec 1, April ! 

} lowa W. W. Pell, S 24, “ 24, 2 5 a * es © 
} These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 


} accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
| convenience. 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
| by the Stew ord on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

j C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
} WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 

' 
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are informed they can do so by collecting both the United States inland postage and 
| 


A joy they never know whe never part. 


Dry up your tears,--dry up your tears. 





OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 

must be fully qualified to instruct in the different branches of a thorough educa- 
tion, including French, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
Square. mar20-4t* 











VALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE 
N PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.—That delightfully situated Estate called “ Brin- 
stead,” the property of the Honble. John Livett, within four miles of Charlotte Town 
| (the Capital of the colony) comprising about 200 acres of excellent land, held on lease 
| for 999 years at the nominal rent of one shilling sterling per acre per annum, 90 acres of 
| which are in a high state of cultivation. It fronts on the Hillsborough, a navigable ri- 
| ver for vessels of the largest size, and from which an inexhaustible supply of sea-ware 
| is always procurable, and it abuts in the rear, on the main highway leading from Char- 
| lotte Town to the east point of the Island. Onthe premises are a handsome modern- 
| built family residence, (erected within the last ¢ years) comprising an entrance hall, a 
drawing-room, and dining-room, each 17 feet by 19 ; 3 best bed rooms, 2 dressing- 
rooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, a store-room, and 2 kitchens, with cellarage beneath the 
| whole ; an excellent barn 25 feet by 50, with stabling and cattle house ; a detached gra- 
nary, acoach-house, and other — out-houses and offices, as also a three roomed 
cottage residence for labourers his property is beautifully wooded, and the situation 
| and view are particularly picturesque, and as well fromits general sitation, as from 
| its proximity to Charlotte Town, (from which it may be reached by land or water) is 
| admirably adapted either for a genteel family residence, for farming purposes, or for 
| both combined, and presents, altogether a desirable bt sehr: f for a sure Investment, 
| in consequence of the increasing value of lands in that beautiful Island which has been 
| justly denominated * the Garden of British North America.” It will be sold by private 
| contract, and parties desirous of purchasing will be treated with, and terms and further 
| particulars made known on application (if by letter post-paid) to tue Honble. Robert 
| lodgson, Attorney-General of the Island, Charlotte Town. 
N.B. The average passage, by steam, from Liverpool, via Halifax, is 14 days. 
| March 27-2t. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sali on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
| York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, ane 
! 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| fork. London. 
|W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 

|S. B. Griffing, ee SS ee ae” ee ee 
T Britton, eo ., * BB, *« 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Champlin, iFed. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, © WN, 
D Chadwick, - 2 See * im Bie. Sten? 
F. H. Hebard, <« 2, “~ 9,  * S0April 7, Aug. 7, Das. 7 
E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
R Sturgis, | “ 16, “ 10, “ 10 “ 27, “ 27, “ 7 
J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, *¢ 20, “ 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 | 
H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, 2 oe ee oS lS! hh Ula 

Westminster, |G. Moore, « 20, “ 20, “ 20jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
| are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
| GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
| The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of ever# 
| month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. t 
| Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug. 25, Dec. 25, soul & q 
Virginian, Higgins, “38, S ee Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 3 h 
New York, w.c.Bamtew,s.“ 1% “ © .% W* B.S. Bas F 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, * 3%, - oe oe” es 
| Cambridge, \I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 p 
| Independence, |Wortman, cy, * S * £8. Pe ee 6 SS a 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 13,  13)O0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, 9, . = F 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer, 
| North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, @ 19, “ 19 ul 
| Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7 “ 7, 
| 


St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 
Wellington, 
Quebec, 
Philadelphia, 
Samson, 

| President, 
Ontario, 
| 
| 
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S. Whitney, Thompson, 
Columbus, Cropper, Q A . 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “ss, © 6, © Qi 84g gee ri 
South America, |Bailey, jOct 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19, & 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | = 7% * A “ 7“ 9 « 95, « 98 : 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, “ %I3/Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. i Ww 
| England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, «© Jo we gow 7 F 
| Garrick, 1A. S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 25, “ gg « 39° « 3g 48 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 is: 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommodse . 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $1405 
and from Liverpool] to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. < cl 
Neither the captains nor owners of these hive will be responsible for any letters, pat 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England? A 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, 700DHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y.- 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
















Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, ‘ 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y ; 

T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. I 

Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, M 

| GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. ¥. d 


WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo. 
| Agentsfor skips Reseius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
' E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
! WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverp? 


